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BY JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. 
An Absentee Father * 


The lively inaccurate scrape, from the third floor, of a violin 
blocking out the measures of The Arkansas Traveller was the 
invariable sign that, momentarily, he had returned from the sea, 
or rather from the coasts it was his profession and privilege to 


make safe. The temporary length of his presence was general— 
there were exceptional times when he remained to transfer to 


paper, mounted on muslin, the records of his triangulations and 
soundings. An immense yellow drawing board was then elevated 
on a yellow pine trestle in the library; and, for a number of weeks, 
that room held the pleasant camphor-laden odor of the India ink 
he ground in a china saucer. The sticks of ink were now oval and 
now rectangular; sometimes they were scrawled with gold ideo- 


graphs and again with cobalt or vermilion; but always they were 
the most romantic objects of a world grasped only in vision. 
He was, I remember, with upturned sleeves and a sheaf 


of crow-quill pens, half severe, with a phrase about dropping that 
oyster and leaving the wharf. This I was willing enough to do; 
for the bonds which secured us, so strained by continued absence, 
were tenuous. Drawing, he stood erect; and, with an incon- 


* Copyright—Joseph Hergesheimer. 
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ceivably patient art, made the thousands of small symbols that 
were trees, the myriad beautiful figures that were the treacherous 
or safe depths of blank water. Hour after hour, daylight after 
daylight, with a thick hand he traced infinitely delicate marks 
with a 6H pencil, and no less finely inked them into permanence. 
This was all that appeared of his widely adventurous career: I 
heard, remotely, at long intervals, echoes of dangers encountered ; 
the sails of his schooner, the Quick, passed in imagination before 
me; there was a box of silver tarpon scales; but no more. 

As a parent he was, well—arbitrary, in the manner of a 
ship’s discipline: not satisfied with my progress at school, he 
conducted supplementary studies and examinations—always in 
arithmetic and tending to bring me, at an early age, to the com- 
prehension of logarithms. At any unexpected hour he would 
fasten such a responsibility to me, and leave me, bound by elder 
authority, to a table and-a thick pad of his paper. All, naturally, 
that I learned was a hatred of an unreasoning imposed task; 
and we got nowhere. Instead of sums I drew endless pictures of 
ships, schooners; and even those he regarded with an unsparing 
eye to the rigging of the bowsprit, and the rake of the masts. He 
had no interest in drawing for itself; and his reading—I saw the 
paper-bound volumes going into his trunks—was confined to the 
unequivocal novels of Archibald Clavering Gunter. 

Yes, his temper, like my own, was uncertain; and cutting, 
with amazing dexterity and a simple pen-knife, a workable pair 
of scissors from a length of white pine, he crushed it shapeless 
if anything went wrong. He was abrupt with his dogs, too, 
although, I have no doubt, fair; we went, thirty years ago, for 
walks, on Sunday, with the Llewellyn setters, animals of a black 
and white silkiness, on couplers and a leather leash. They were 
released in broad fields, and made tense wide circles under the 
direction of a throbbing silver whistle. In the evenings, he would 
bring out his shot guns from their stiff russet cases, paired guns 
with velvet brown double barrels, made by Greener in London, 
the silver mountings of the Circassian walnut stocks engraved 
with hunters in peaked caps and pheasant, and go over and over 


them with an oiled rag. He was, it was acknowledged, an ex- 
ceptionally rapid and accurate shot. 
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How long this lasted has slipped from my mind, but there was 
the beginning of a change when I was still very young. Politics, I 
understood vaguely, were responsible; however, for him carto- 
graphy came to an end. After he was always home. There, in 
an amazing loss of arrogance, a mildness for which I had an in- 
sensate contempt, he adapted himself to the life of a household 
mainly composed of the aged and a child. A rain gauge, on the 
upper porch, and the variations of the wind, now occupied him; 
every evening he entered, in his beautiful lettering, the record of 
his observations; and once a month they were officially forwarded 
to Washington. He attended to that in the evening; through the 
morning he was busy with a large coop of chickens kept on the 
lot where his father-in-law’s cows grazed. He had chickens and 
pigeons, with numbered bands on their legs; and, when he could 
get me, anyone, to accompany him, he’d explain every trait of 
red game cocks, tumblers and homing pigeons. 


He withdrew more and more from contacts with people, 
effaced himself; and when anyone dined with us he could not be 


found. He took long solitary walks, it appeared; or shut himself 
within the room from which no longer sounded the liveliness of his 
violin. Always willing, anxious, to be useful, a constant troubled 
line cut into his brow; and the intolerant blueness of his gaze took 
on a shade of uncertainty. At Christmas I got a raft of presents, 
chiefly books; and his last overt act, bought with some private 
insignificant sum of money, was to give me the complete works of 
Mayne Reid. He led me, eagerly, early Christmas morning, to 
the tower room where the gifts were laid, and directed me to the 
orderly row of brown bindings. The type was small—this was 
discovered for me—the paper coarse; and the stories, I saw at 
once, stilted. I wonder, now, if the failure of that, the best of 
intentions, finally discouraged him. 

He grew fat, and shadows clung about his eyes; once, walk- 
ing up a hill, his breath gave out, and, impatiently, I was forced to 
wait until he recovered. Soon after, seated in the house, with a 
swift look of fear, he told me that his right arm was unaccountably 
asleep. Afterwards—but it’s all merged, really—he became com- 


panionable; and we went off, in a hired buggy, fishing. We fished 
under the falls of Flatrock dam for sunfish, and brought home 
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strings faithfully left in the kitchen but never, by any chance, 
cooked. Through a summer month, when everyone else was away 
at the shore, we lived peacefully together in the large sombre 


house shut against the heat of the sun. He ordered the pro- 
visions, and, in the humbleness of an effort to be economical, he 


bought a beef liver, instead of that of a calf, and we were both 
ill. Later, when that was a subject for the family’s humor, he 
made no reply, attempted no justification. 

After supper we sat on the long porch with its slender 


columns and, mostly silent, watched the fireflies rising from the 
grass: higher and higher they circled, and then, mysteriously, 
vanished. The chickens and pigeons, then, were no more; even 
the posting of the rainfall, of the direction and velocity of the 


winds, was over. His head was forward, his hands inert, the 
cigar in his fingers cold. He’d rouse himself suddenly, square his 


shoulders, and make an effort to bring out his tones with their 
old ring. There was a map publishing concern in the city he 
intended to address tomorrow; he would see friends without 
further delay—they owed him something from the past. He 
wouldn’t; he didn’t. It was only a semblance of what, forever, 
had gone, the thin shadow following a figure already below the 
hill, and only undertaken for its effect on a boy. 


SECURITY 


BY ROBERT NATHAN, 


Men nobler than myself, 
Have set me like a tree; 
My roots are in their dust. 
Let the wind blow; 

What is that to me? 

My roots are deep, I trust. 
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Herd Complex 
BY FRANCES NEWMAN. 


Two or three months ago, in that great moral periodical 
which only a short time before was still printing the works 
of the lamented Owen Hatteras, there appeared, beneath the un- 
known name of Thomas Beer, an elegy for The Mauve Decade— 
that delightful age when no one could have suspected that James 
K. Hackett would one day descend from Rudolph Rassendyll and 
Jennico to Macbeth and Silas Lapham, when Van Bibber and the 
swan boats were yet among the living, when literary longitude, 
in America, was unquestioningly reckoned from Greenwich and, 
in Greenwich, from Paris. Not a word in that rosy wreath would 
definitely have belied Major Hatteras’s copyright or his presump- 
tive age, and Nicolas de Caen and John Partins and Patience 
Worth and the other singers of the choir invisible have made the 
intellectually uneasy wary of leg pulling. Then....In the Borzoi’s 
spring list The Fair Rewards was announced, attributed to this 
same Thomas Beer, and made more impressive by a photograph 
of the mysterious gentleman, no longer wearing his country’s 
uniform—a pictorial habit still affected by Mr. A. S. M. Hutchin- 
son and some other novelists, by chiropractitioners and by can- 
didates for state legislatures, but which Major Hatteras, one may 
be sure, would not have worn in the public prints even four years 
ago. 

Such perplexities come from ignorance of The Saturday 
Evening Post: the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature reveals 
that Mr. Beer’s stories have doubtless been known to all really 
well-read persons for quite two years—and the astute Mr. Lorimer 
may even know just what height of brow could read with satis- 
faction the tale called Addio. A singular distaste for epithalamial 
amours whose objects have such names as Grotenberg, a suspicion 
that Mr. F. S. Fitzgerald is not, perhaps, the darling of the gods, 
and that The Fair Rewards is more diverting than distinguished, 
may be the result, not only of the stagnant gentility of the typical 
Southerner, but of the ability to remember the Maine. Mr. Beer, 
however, should be able to whistle at least the refrain of Dolly 
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Gray and Break the News to Mother: inside of the charmingly 
theatrical dust cover of The Fair Rewards, Mr. Knopf, according 
to his admirable custom, has placed two brief paragraphs of vital 
statistics concerning Mr. Thomas Beer and it is there revealed that 
he was born, temporally, in the melancholy days of eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty-nine. But men are notoriously young for their 
years: Mr. Fitzgerald approaches the incredibly ante-bellum 
winter of nineteen hundred and thirteen with the air of an Edith 
Wharton approaching the eighteen seventies, and Mr. Beer ap- 
proaches The Merry Widow with almost the manner of a George 
Eliot reconstructing the dawning cinquecento as conscientiously 
as if Cellini had never turned author. But the younger Ring 
Lardner, during his flight from Chicago to Connecticut at the age 
of four, was conducted to the best hotel and the best garage in 
Aurora by a knowledgeable man of twelve. 

Nowadays, novelists are always born somewhere between the 
beautiful Ohio and the land where the silvery Colorado wends 
its way. Mr. Beer was born, spatially, in the state of lowa—in 
a town called Council Bluffs. He is a graduate of Yale; he en- 
listed in May, 1917: therefore, he is a literate young man—too 
literate. Mr. Aldous Huxley’s Oxonian Denis, looking perfectly 
sweet in his white trousers, apologized for his bad habit of quot- 
ing as the fault of his education, of the twenty or thirty tons of 
great thick books he had read in the last five years—things some- 
how seemed more real and vivid when one could apply somebody 
else’s ready-made phrase about them. More or less unconsciously, 
he was doubtless lamenting with Schopenhauer the result of act- 
ing in direct opposition to the natural development of the mind by 
obtaining general ideas first, and particular observations last. 
It would, of course, be rash to say that there is an over-educated 
youth in America, but the herd complex, it becomes increasingly 
clear, is dominating American literature as it has always dominated 
painting. Aristophanes poked malicious fun at Euripides—a de- 
fence mechanism, probably—Dante peopled all the circles of the 
inferno with Guelfs and endured with fortitude the sufferings of 
Ghibellines, Shakespeare graciously immortalized Marlowe’s plots 
and Marlowe’s mighty lines (things somehow seem more real 
and vivid when one can apply somebody else’s ready-made phrase 
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about them), Sir Harry Johnston borrowed two casts of characters 
from Dickens and another from the most eminent of Ireland’s ab- 
sentee men of genius, M. Leblanc laid violent hands upon Sherlock 
Holmes—this catalogue does not contemplate completeness—but 
literature was surely never before literary in quite the informal 
fashion of our younger novelists. The title of The Fair Rewards, 
to begin with, is announced as a quotation—though it is not in 
Bartlett. The title-page also bears a quotation from “Ralegh” 
and is further enriched with one of the brave sayings of Koshchei 
the Deathless. In the first hundred or so pages, one meets Mr. 
Clyde Fitch, with his gay clothes and his affable whisper, Mr. 
James Huneker, Mr. Charles Frohman, Mrs. Le Moyne, Mrs. 
Gilbert, Mr. Frank Worthing—all loved long since and _ lost 
awhile. Quite natural: Wycherly and Dr. Johnson and Sir Arthur 
Balfour and Peg Woffington and Sweet Nell of Old Drury are all 
to be met with in fiction. 

But on page one hundred and seventy-five, Lady Ilden, the 
Britannic encyclopedia on two legs, shortly before her inevitable 
discovery of Jurgen, remarked casually that her brother’s land 
went to a cousin, “Shelmardine of Potterhanworth—that idiot 
his wife pushed into peerage. She was one of the managing 
Colthursts. Loathsome woman. Her son’s a V. C. though.” 
The admirers of Mr. J. C. Snaith will remember that 
Philip Shelmerdine, whose name Mr. Beer shocks one by mis- 
spelling, who is not to be confused with Michael Arlen’s entranc- 
ing Shelmerdine, and who seems so gallantly to have shown what 
he learned on the playing fields of Eton, was the engaging young 
man who preferred the pantomime and little Marge, a nailer 
though only five, to Busoni and Lady Adela, daughter of not 
quite a hundred earls. The heir to the new barony, it may be 
remembered, contracted a matrimonial alliance with the principal 
girl of the pantomime, descendant of a grandmother whose best 
cap was adorned with lace that had been worn by Siddons, and 
of an even more remote ancestor who was a member of Shakes- 
peare’s own company. On page two hundred and twenty-seven, 
“Gurdy introduced young Theodore Jannan to Olive and Margot, 
then to Mark Wasn’t there a Miss Jannan who did something 
extraordinary? Ran off with a married man. They’ve got a 
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couple of kids, too.” Here, it is quite impertinent to mention, is 
Mariana Jannan, the most charming of the Hergesheimer heroines, 
and cousin to Howat, last of the three black Pennys, Unless 
they have been overlooked in the comparative obscurity of The 
Saturday Evening Post, it is to be hoped that Mr. Beer had Mr. 
Hergesheimer’s permission to present his Mariana with two chil- 
dren—rather a more serious matter than presenting the Hon. 
Philip Shelmerdine with the V. C. For, although he has not 
yet shown a disposition to mingle his Pennys and Groves and 
Randons and Condons and Ammidons, Mr. Hergesheimer probably 
knows as many things about Mariana that he has not divulged as 
Ibsen knew about Nora and Hedda. At any moment, now, one 
must be prepared to meet Mark Sabre in one of Mr. Walpole’s 
high romances, Carol Kennicott in the pages of Mr. Floyd Dell 
or Miss Zona Gale, and Mr. Beer’s own bobbed haired* Dodo in 
a Scott Fitzgerald. 

There is no great objection, to be sure: but there should, or 
so it seems, be some very definite point to be understood, as the 
theme from Tristan and Isolde, in the third act of The Master- 
singers, underscores Hans Sachs’ polite refusal to play King Mark, 
or as Nicklaus’s quotation from Don Giovanni, in The Tales of 
Hofmann, underscores his weariness of other men’s gallantries. 
The Mariana motive may be taken as a shadow cast before young 
Margot’s indiscreet evening in Philadelphia, but the Suffolk 
Colthurst’s thematic significance scarcely justifies so complete a 
shattering of whatever illusion Mr. Beer had contrived—a shatter- 
ing not unlike that which a writer may accomplish by his hero’s 
casual allusion to the fate he might expect if he were a character 
in a novel or by his own allusion to the improvement in the 
heroine’s destiny if she had on a certain occasion betrayed her real 
feeling. No young intellectual, of course, is concerned with the 
mere story: but it is a bit difficult to imagine even Dickens re- 
marking that Humphry Clinker was second cousin once removed 
to Sidney Carton, and had actually stroked his ill-fated head. It 
is much more difficult to imagine a liaison between Raskolnikov 
and Anna Karénina, or that the forgotten, unforgiven, and ex- 
cessively romantic Lord Jim embarked upon the Patna when the 
indiscreet Diana was wedded to her Redworth—except in one of 
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those parlor games which are the refuge of hostesses whose 
guests are too dull for conversation and too virtuous for bridge. 

If Mr. Fitzgerald has suffered Mr. Beer to think first of this 
device, he is doubtless as chagrined as Colonel Roosevelt must 
have been when his next successor but one thought of opening 
his democratic parliament with a royal address from the dais. 
Mr. Fitzgerald seems, however, to prefer the method by which 
Mr. Beer veils Eugene O’Neill and an apparent mating of The 
Emperor Jones and The Moon of the Caribbees with a peerless 
Stephen O’Mara and his Captain Salvador—a veil of the texture 
worn by the more beautiful ladies of Cairo. But Mr. Fitzgerald, 
an amateur of techniques, has adopted Mr. Wells’ custom of hav- 
ing the characters of his new book read his other books. And 
they are both justified: Constance and Sophia could not possibly 
be suspected of reading an Old Wives’ Tale, but Bealby is almost 
the only Wells character who would not be sure to glorify and 
enjoy his maker, and no young waster would have missed 
This Side of Paradise. Mr. Fitzgerald has recently presented 
the second of his doubly celebrated Christian names to one of 
his young bloods, and to the beautiful heroine the name of one 
of the almost equally celebrated Misses Dolly. Before All Saints’ 
Day, we shall probably be reading of heroes with literary ambitions 
who venture into the editorial sanctum of the Bookman and are 
warmly welcomed by Mr. John Farrar, copain at Yale; of slightly 
more aspiring youth who call upon the Dial and are warmly wel- 
comed by Mr. Gilbert Seldes, last seen where shades are more 
soothing and sunlight more dear. A little later in their careers, 
they will go reverently to Baltimore to lay a thoroughly dis- 
illusioned manuscript before Mr. Mencken’s godfatherly eye, and, 
after a year, they will be running over to Dower House for a 
week-end or making pilgrimages to Dumbarton Grange. Truly, 
literature is becoming vastly amusing: perhaps it is also becoming 
a trifle less difficult to write. 

Of course, in this perfectly ordered world, there is a reason 
for these things. When novelists are born in Mudcat Landing, 
they require scarcely more formal education than if they had been 
born women. After a brief preliminary instruction in the delicate 
art of writing English prose, received in the little red school 
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house beside the factory, their style is formed by describing mur- 
ders and sudden deaths and executions for some News or Record, 
and by looking, not into Chapman’s Homer, but into Leaves of 
Grass and The History of Mr. Polly, under the guidance of some 
feminine Edmund Gosse nobly serving the arts in a village library 
with engaged columns. When they are not born in Mudcat Land- 
ing, they have the advantage of Yale, or Harvard, or Princeton, 
and of the instruction of such stylists as Professor Phelps and 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke, perhaps even Dr. Van Doren: but there 
are still the Daily Princetonian and the Yale Daily News to give 
just the necessary journalistic touch to our John Peale Bishops 
and Donald Ogden Stewarts—to all of those yet unmassacred in- 
nocents whose sapling-rolling gathers so much moss, and whose 
assembled portraits are with so much difficulty distinguished from 
a page of youths wearing the hats of Dobbs and Company. The 
Cholly Knickerbocker technique, already successfully adapted to 
literary notes, where it handsomely replaces critical acumen, 
and to the few columnar interstices between verses after Horace, 
has passed, in its calligraphic rise, to biography and to the novel. 
The creator of the mild and mathematical Queed not only leaves 
box gardens and tobacco factories to portray lady writers of 
scenarios and efficiency experts and intersexual battles of a sadism 
that would shock Mr. D. H. Lawrence—the creator of Mariana 
has become the transcriber of a wistful April moon of the cinema, 
at whose entrance the shadow of Henry James has fled shudder- 
ing to the society of Mrs. Wharton and Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 

After so feeble an imitation of Mr. Conrad Aiken writing in 
the London Mercury, or Professor Brander Matthews qualifying 
definitely for the degree of emeritus, and after devoting thirty- 
eight stanzas of iambic pentameter to mourning Adonais, it is 
high time to turn the dark cloud inside out and to protest in seven- 
teen hurried verses that Adonais, after all, is not dead, nor does 
he sleep. The lining will only furnish forth one verse. One may 
visit the Argonne just as one may look on Marathon; the Algon- 
quin Hotel may be an Elysium choicer than the Mermaid Tavern; 
Oxford is incomparably more inbred—and has Walter Pater and 
Max Beerbohm to show for it; and there were also Beatrice and 
Laura and Mary Fitton—and Duse. But if some American epic 
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—the Domesday Book, perhaps, or Evangeline—should fire an- 
other Schliemann to dig another Troy, there is some reason to 
fear that our novels will look more like photographs of the original 
Floradora sextette than like the eternal Hermes of Praxiteles. 
The works of Mr. Joseph Conrad are usually found on those 
catalogues of the books which have left our hero the brilliant 
maker of phrases that he is—probably beginning with Henty and 
passing by Petronius to Carl Sandburg—and this, says his some 
time collaborator, Mr. Hueffer, is one of the Polish siren’s secrets 
of universality: “Never take for granted any special knowledge 
in your reader. For your reader may be Man, Woman, New 
Yorker, inhabitant of Tokio, or seller of groceries behind a 
counter in Athens...or denizen of a century that shall come two 
thousand years after your own age. If, this rule implies, you 
have occasion to take your characters somewhere in a four-wheeler 
—let the four-wheeler be projected as the dingy, rattling, glazed 
box on shaky wheels that the London four-wheeler used to be. 
If you just say: “They went in a four-wheeler’ the lady who will 
read you in Vienna in the year A. D. 4920, will fail to understand 
you and there will be a white spot on your page.’”’ Mr. Dreiser 
is evidently of the same opinion 


The Pond 


BY EDWIN BJORKMAN. 


A lace-work of thin grey clouds overhead, 
Half hiding the love-lorn moon of September. 
A misty surface mirroring 

Ghostlike images of gnarled sumacs 

And of drooping, languorous birches. 

A grey frame of rocks, dead and still 

As the thing hid at their feet. 

A spinning chorus of crickets all around, 
Blended with the nagging litanies of katydids. 
An air as of silk, a-tremble with strange shiverings 
And loaded to bursting with unshed tears. 

And beneath those grey, dream-haunted waters, 
My heart, silent at last. 


God Bless You, Merry Gentlemen! 
BY RUSSELL W. MONTAGUE. 


Formerly it was an old man who was a pessimist and a 
persistent laudator temporis acti, but, as Jefferson said, “the spirit 
of the times may alter” and the old man’s place has now been 
taken by earnest young men who have added the enthusiasm of 
youth. 

He, the earnest young man, knows the exact minute when the 
American people became decadent and is fond of pointing to what 
he ca‘ls a prophecy of Jefferson: “Our rulers will become corrupt, 
our people careless.” One not so literal minded might consider 
that Jefferson was uttering a warning rather than making a 
prophecy, otherwise he would have been somewhat less of an 
acdent democrat if he really believed that his words were truly 
prophetic. However, let that pass and consider in a somewhat 
more critical spirit the fulfillment of the so-called prophecy. 


Undoubtedly the earnest young man knows, but he is able 
to keep it in his subconscious mind, that the first attorney general 
of the United States was accused of misappropriating funds; that 
no President of the United States was so bitterly and coarsely 
abused as Washington. Not even the yellow journals would 
now descend to the level of abuse poured out on him. To take 
another entirely different matter suppose the earnest young man 
compares the wages paid working men from 1780-1810 with the 
wages paid, not today, but paid during the ten years before 1914. 


Suppose he looks at the school system at that time and com- 
pares it with the present system, with all the latter’s deficiencies. 
Take for instance that much abused State of West Virginia, 
which all earnest young men so readily put outside the pale of 
civilization, it has since 1870 when according to one of them: 
“the emasculating process gathered volition and increased 
enormously in speed and intensity” immensely improved its public 
schools by supplying better and more modern school buildings, 
larger salaries to teachers and a more careful selection of them. 
There are no schools in West Virginia now like the schools that 
existed in that Golden Era when Lincoln was young. 
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West Virginia has unfortunately a very difficult labour 
situation in its mining section but I know of no single action by 
a public official in time of peace more patriotic and more heroic 
than that of John Cornwell’s, who a few years ago when governor 
of West Virginia went practically alone to meet a mob of several 
thousand armed miners bent on marching on Charleston and tak- 
ing possession of the town. He talked to them and reasoned with 
them and finally persuaded them to return home and no blood was 
shed and no rights were lost. 

Sometimes, not often, when I am most enthralled by the 
eloquence of earnest young men a mischievous thought creeps into 
my mind and I fall to wondering what sort of figure they would 
cut in the face of an ignorant, angry and dangerous mob. Would 
they believe so whole-heartedly in that other somewhat revolution- 
ary saying of Jefferson: “The tree of liberty must be refreshed 
from time to time with the blood of patriots and tyrants. It is 
its natural manure.”? Or would they be satisfied with the con- 
sciousness that they were undoubtedly patriots, and as there were 
no tyrants in sight, conclude that the tree of liberty might wait 
unrefreshed for a year or two until their term of office had ex- 
pired? I do not know, but I have the grace to know such a thought 
is an unworthy one and put it out of my mind as speedily as pos- 
sible. 

One more comparison and I am through. Let the earnest 
young man compare some of the earlier court decisions with the 
more modern ones. Many of the decisions now most attacked 
where the decisions are in Federal Court turn not on merits of the 
law but on the technical question whether it was within the power 
of the Federal government to enact such a law, and in most of 
these decisions I imagine Jefferson would have been with the 
Court for he was a stickler for State rights and ever dreaded the 
power of a strong central government. In many state decisions 
the Courts were constrained by limitations in State constitutions, 
or hesitated to overthrow long established principles. Perhaps at 
times they have erred in being too conservative, but the result of 
the long struggle to have the Judiciary free from the domina- 
tion of the King (and Demos is now King,) is not to be brushed 
aside too contemptuously. 
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I do not mean to attack the importance of being earnest. 
Earnestness is a useful and necessary virtue but it may also be a 
dangerous one to its possessor as it tends to limit his imagination, 
to quench his sense of humor and to weaken his critical faculty 
until it destroys his usefulness, and he becomes as unreasonable 
as any smug philistine with his silly optimism and like the phili- 
stine he comes to love a shibboleth and to think that the world 
can be saved by an alliteration. Alas, the world can only be saved 
by a change of heart and even so striking an alliteration as “ballots 
not bullets” is of no avail, for without a change of heart where 
are you going to get your ballots? 

In conclusion I can say heartily to all earnest young men: 
God bless you, Merry Gentlemen! Much is to be forgiven the 
sincere and ardent fanatic, but remember, please, that neither you 
nor I can tell whether the world is better or worse taday than it 
was yesterday, for no contemporary can possibly have so wide a 
vision. 

It is easy to “pile evidence on evidence” to show that our 
cilivization is far from perfect; it is easy also to do the same to 
show that one hundred million people were never gathered to- 
gether under one government before, who, (in spite of the slums in 
great cities and the occasional degradation in the country) were 
generally so well fed, so well clothed and so well housed as the 
people of the United States in the time immediately preceding the 
world war—and such evidence gets us nowhere. Little is gained 
by sweeping general statements and history does not always bear 
them out as well as one could wish. 

To you, O earnest young men, not to everybody, but to you, 
the words of the Psalmist might be of use: 

“Tarry thou on the Lord’s leisure” for 

“Slow grows the splendid pattern that it plans 

Its wistful hands between.” 

And one’s vision is apt to become distorted and one’s eyes 

astigmatic if they are fixed only on the dropped stitches. 
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A Baby’s Mouth 


BY JULIA M. PETERKIN, 


Day had come at last. The sun rose red and clear in a purple 
sky. The frost that whitened the roof of a little square weather- 
stained cabin glistened, then melted to dew. Wide frost-browned 
cotton fields in front of the cabin turned to bronze in the sunshine 
and the tall pines growing thick in the woods behind it seemed 
touched with gold. Crisp leaves still clung to the oak trees and 
they fluttered and crackled in the light wind that murmured 
musically through the pines and curling down carried some of 
their fresh fragrance through the cabin’s door. 

The sun shone through the open door too, and made a long 
yellow patch of light on the bare floor in front of the fire-place. 
A fire flickered there sleepily but its small flames were pale and 
they licked indifferently at the black, charred ends of logs that 
had burned in two and fallen from the bricks that served as 
andirons. 

A round, black, iron kettle sitting on the red clay plastered 
hearth snored faintly and breathed out small wisps of vapor from 
its short thick spout. At on side of the hearth were a tin basin 
and a new cake of yellow soap. On the floor beside them were 
several clean, white pieces of cloth. These were folded neatly 
and showed in faded blue letters the brand of flour that had 
filled them when they were flour sacks. A small split-bottomed 
rocking chair completed the group. 

All these things seemed to be waiting expectantly for s: me- 
thing. The patch of sunlight gave them a cheerful look, all but 
the fire. That had a sad, tired, red-eyed look as if the right had 
been too long, and it wanted to stop now and rest. 

In the far corner of the room an old black woman leaned 
over a bed. Her blue homespun skirt was turned up around her 
plump hips and her tight-fitting sleeves were rolled up above her 
strong wrists. 

Wide, well-filled, flat-bottomed shoes gave her a comfortahle, 
substantial look although they were almost noiseless as she stepped 
across the floor, started the fire burning again and went back to 
the bed. 
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She spoke in short low sentences, half-scolding yet pitying: 

“No, you ain’ give out nuttin! You dunno wha’ you de talk 
’bout! Shucks! Dis time tomorrow, you won’ member none 0’ 
dis. You'll pure laugh at, how you de gwine on now. Go on, 
Doll! Keep on, Gal! Don’ stop! You’s mos’ t’rough now!” 

There were a few heart-breaking moans from the bed, in 
which the old woman joined. Then she cried out with a thank- 
ful exclamation: 

“Gawd bless! It come at las’! 


You done fine, Doll! Yes you is! You done fine 
* * * * * * * * * 
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The sleepy fire was wide awake and burning brightly. The 
top of the black kettle clicked merrily as it danced to puffs of 
steam. The tin basin was full of warm, soapy water. And the 
front door was closed to keep out the wind that smelled of the 
pines. 

The little rocking-chair creaked with Maum Hannah’s weight 
as she leaned back and forward. She was bathing Doll’s little 
new-born baby. 

Before long she was back at the bedside shaking Doll’s 
shoulder gently and saying: 

“Wake up, gal. You haffer feed dis chile befo’ you go 
sleep. You know, he ain’ cry not a bit till yet? He de fus one 
I eber see come in dis world’ an’ ain’ cry none tall, not lessen dey 
still-bo’n, Put em to you breas’, Doll. Feed em good. Mebbe 
dat’ll rouse em an’ he’p em fo’ cry.” 

She laid the child, swathed in the white cloths, beside the 
girl and chuckled: 

“He mus be ain’ know chillen is due fo’ cry. Keep you eye 
open Doll. Don’ go sleep till de chile git a belly full. Dat fus’ 
breas’ milk ’Il do em all de good.” 

The tired girl turned on her side and put the child to her 
breast. He began making queer, sniffling sounds, grunting as he 
moved his head from side to side with little, feeble jerks. 

Doll raised up to look at him. Her soft eyes peered down 
at him. 

“Auntie,” she called in a startled voice, “Come here an’ look. 
Somet’ing is ail em. He doin so strange.” 
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“You t‘ink so?” Maum Hannah answered smiling. She was 
used to the anxieties of young mothers. 

“Tt ain’ him, Doll. It you. You de one ain’ know how fo’ 
do. Hol’ em up close to you. Dat de way.” 

The old woman came close and watched them. Something 
was wrong. 

“It so dark in dis corner I can’ see em good, but he looks 
lak he hungry to me. He is doin’ cu’ious. He do lak he want 
em den he ain’ want em. Gi’em here. Lemme tak em to de fire 
an’ look at em good.” 

She took the child and went to the hearth with him. She 
held him down so the light of the flames played over his little 
wrinkled face. His round, black eyes rolled and blinked in the 
light. A strange distortion twisted his countenance. 

Maum Hannah stared at him in astonishment, then ran her 
toil-hardened fore-finger along the line where his lips should be. 

“My Gawd!” she exclaimed in terror. “Jesus! Wha’ is dis!” 
She laid the child across her knees and raised her hands and her 
eyes to the smoke-blackened ceiling. 

“Gawd hab mussy on us!” she prayed. Then she looked 
toward the bed. 

“Doll,” her voice was very gentle. 

“Gal,” she hesitated. 

“You got to brace up now. You de chile mammy, you know. 
You ain’ fo’ fret. You mus hol up. Dis chile ain’ got no mout’.” 

Doll sat up and clutched at the quilts, she stared at the old 
woman: 

“No mout’!”’ she whispered, incredulous. 

“T dunno how Gawd could sen’ em here so,” the old woman 
said bitterly. 

“Bring em here, Auntie, Lemme see em,” Doll could not 
believe her, even after the child was back in her_arms and she 
had felt his blank face. 

“Bring a light,” she said dully. 

Maum Hannah brought a pine torch, smoking, blazing and 
held it near the child’s face: 

“Do fo’ Gawd’s sake don’ let a spark drap on em,” she 


warned. 
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“Kin you see? De Great I-Am!” 

She turned to the fireplace and tossed the torch back among 
the burning sticks. Then she sat heavily down in the little rock- 
ing chair. 

“Befo’ Gawd! I don’ know wha’ fo’ do now!” she declared. 

Doll held the child close and her tears rained down on him, 
but they were warm and he slept quietly seeming unconscious 
of them. 

“Somebody got to cut a mout’ fo’ dat chile,” Maum Hannah 
stated looking into the fire. “Dey got to”. 

“Dey got to. Ef dey don’t, he gwine dead.” 

Doll sobbed on. Maum Hannah was silent, then she said 
in explanation: 

“I settin here trying fo’ t’ink who de bes’ one roun’ here fo 
do em.” 

After another silence she went on as if thinking aloud. 

“John Green, he kin cut hair de bes. He keep sharp scissors 


” 
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“Gip Ragin, he de bes butcher roun’ here. He de one cut 
all de bo-hog an’ t’ing too. He all de time hab a sharp knife. 

“Dunk Bruce, he kin pull teet’ better’n anybody. I dunno---” 

“Who you t’ink, Doll?” 

“T dunno,” Doll lamented. 

Presently Doll wiped her eyes with her sleeve and said. 

“Couldn’ you do em you se’f, Auntie?” 

“I ain’ got nutting fo’ do em wid,’ Maum Hannah answered 
turning to face Doll. They both thought hard. Maum Hannah 
rose to her feet: 

“T tell you,” she said unpinning her skirt and rolling down 
her sleeves, “I’ll walk on over to Gip’s house an’ talk wid him. 
Cuttin’ a mout’ is a tejus t’ing, specially wid him so little.” She 
stood on the hearth and looked at the fire again. 

“But den,” she continued, “He’s gwine dead sho, ef some- 
body don’ do em.” 


“You do em, Auntie”, Doll plead, “You kin do em better’n 
anybody.” 

The old woman walked stiffly to where a trunk stood beside 
the wall. She opened it and took out a black straw sailor hat 
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and put it on, then she took out a large black-and-white plaid 
shawl and wrapped it around her. 

“T’ gwine talk wid Gip. I comin’ right back. I know he 
got a razor. I'll git a knife f’om him too. Dey ain’ no use to 
cry so, Doll. Cryin’ ain’ gwine he’p none.” 

She went out into the sunshine and closed the door care- 
fully after her. Before many hours passed she was back saying 
cheerfully as she opened the door and walked in briskly: 

“Tt ain’ tuk me long to go an’ come! An’ Gip is come-long 
wid me. 

“Come on in Gip,” she called as a big square-shouldered 
man darkened the doorway. 

“Come on, less git t’rough wid em now, quick ez we kin! 
Sho, dis chile is got to hab mout’ fo eat wid!” 

“You know it gwine mek em holler some, Doll, but it better 
fo’ em to holler dan fo’ dead, enty?” 

“Gip, you go git de chile an fetch em here to de light.” 

The big man walked awkwardly to the bed and held out his 
hands and Doll laid the baby in them. 

“Bring em here to de do, Gip, so I kin see em good. You 
better set down een de cheer, Gip. Let de sun shine right on em. 
Den I kin see. You t’ink de razor de bes, or de knife?” 

. Gip shivered. His lean, black face grew ashy. 

“T dunno, Auntie,” he groaned, “Seem lak I rudder fo’ em 
to dead dan fo stick em an cut em so. I can’ ha’dly stan’ it.” 

“Auntie! I don’ b’lieb I kin hol’ em! I--I so sick on my 
stomach - - -” 

“T f’aid---I tink I gwine drap em--I-- You--” 

Gip held the child out to her with trembling hands. 

“T declare to Gawd,” Maum Hannah said scornfully. 

“You ain’ shame to ack so? A big ol’ man ez you can’ he’p 
me wid dis po lil creeter? You’s mo cowardly dan de chile se’f, 
an he ain got not a mout’ fo’ holler wid!” 

But in spite of all she said, Gip leaned over and covered 
his face with his hands. 

“Bring em here to me, Auntie. I'll hol’ em.” Doll volun- 
teered, in a resolute tone. She had stopped crying and sat up 
straight in the bed. 
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“But it dark wha’ you dey,” Maum Hannah objected. 

“T couldn’ see good ’nough een dat corner.” 

“Den I’ll come set een de do.” Doll was already getting up. 

Drawing a quilt around her, it was red and yellow and blue 
and fashioned in pointed stars, she crossed the floor with bare 
feet, and taking the baby from Maum Hannah she sat on the 
top step in the doorway holding it in her lap. 

Maum Hannah started to object, then said instead. 

“It ain’ gwine tek long, Doll.” 

The old woman’s head, bound in its gay bandana kerchief, 
bent low. Her steady fingers held a razor’s shining edge close 
to the baby’s face. She hesitated. 

“I dunno des how big fo’ cut em,” she reflected. 

“But den, ef I don’ git em big ’nough fus time, I kin cut em 
mo’, enty?” 

There was no sound. Just a poignant, breathless silence. 
Then Maum Hannah called out sharply. 

“Ketch em, Gip. Don’ le’ em fall! You gi’ me de chile. 
You ketch Doll. Put em on de bed, Gip. Po gal! E’ll come-ter 
toreckly. Lay em down flat. My Gawd! Listen how dis chile 
do holler! He hongry too! Look at em how e leek e own blood!” 

“Po ting. Trouble sta’t soon wid em, enty, Gip. Po lil 
creeter.” 


* * * * * * * * * 


A red rooster hopped up on the doorstep and crowed lustily. 

Maum Hannah called cheerily back at him. 

“Oh you too late! De stranger is don’ come!” 

Going over to the bed, she looked down at Doll with a gentle 
smile on her old, lined face, leaning over she said softly, 

“Ebryt’ing is all right now, Doll. You tu’n ober an’ try fo’ 
sleep some. Don’ you fret no mo.” 

Then to Gip she said, “Much oblige to you fo’ comin’, Gip. 
Don’ say nutting’ bout em to nobody. Ain’ no use, an’ people 
talk so. Come back by an’ see us some times.” 

She closed the door after him and sat down in the little rock- 
ing chair. Soon she was nodding over the child in her lap, and 
in time the three of them were sleeping soundly. 


Portentia 


BY HERVEY ALLEN. 


How shall she walk 
The many-breasted nurse 
Of songs to be? 
Oh! She shall walk 
Shall walk with rhyme 
And melody. 
The unchained, careless courser 
Of the North 
Neighs over roofs of aliens 
In the town, 
His wings blot out the stars, 
And his iron hoofs 
His own voice drown. 
But she shall walk 
With thrushes in her mouth, 
With songs both black and white, 
Whose heart strings are the South. 
The voice of burning stars 
Shall teach her well 
The ancient music of an elder tongue 
Till on men’s minds she casts 
The olden spell 
That Israfel has sung. 
And she shall stalk 
A portent through the mart, 
With sound of windy garments 
Like a breeze 
Through forest glades 
Of art. 
And subtle viols shall light 
Her magic feet 
With gleams of song upon 
A gypsy dance, 
Like far-off music down 
A city street, 
Romance. 


Things I Remember 
BY ACHMED ABDULLAH. 


Persia 


A single palm soaring rigid and solemn and austere, with a 
masculine arrogance that is typically Moslem; the silhouette of 
a dromedary etched against the tightly stretched sky like a gigantic 
scrawl of Asian handwriting; a rock worn to its naked bores 
by wind and rain and drifting, biting sand; the squat oulk of 
a chapper-khana, a rest-house; the high-heaped mounds which 
are such a familiar sight all the way from the Caspian Sea to 
the frontier of Baluchistan, made from the earth thrown up 
around the mouths of the kanats, the deep wells, dug at intervals 
and joined by a succession of underground tunnels which carry 
the water, often for miles; the sable and peacock-blue of a bird 
drifting by like a spent bullet; the spire of a wayside shrine, 
grey with years and seamed with sufferings; the contours of a 
little town, hard, dazzling white, compactly folded into an ochre, 
purple-stippled dip of the desert; the desert itself, rolling out, 
spawning its sardonic, yellow centuries of shifting sand; a sky 
that holds a greenish tinge in its master-blue, like an infusion of 
translucent emerald—in the heart of a sapphire . . . and the whole 
Persia, sere, brittle, arid, a land with few rivers—and only Allah 
knows why poets and tourists—interchangeable terms, and I might 
add “liars” to stamp on the tail of both—will speak of it as a 
soft land of roses. 


A keen, dry land where, to quote Mustaufi, the Arab globe- 
trotter of the fourteenth century, there are “ten months of winter 
and two of summer”, where the winds are like crackling spears 
and the air is a rapidly whirling wheel of gleaming dust, shedding 
purple and crimson sparks, giving to everything a touch of the 
fantastic, the sudden, the unexpected, the dramatic even; play- 
ing with the lines and forms of the objects; lining them stark- 
ly, mercilessly; then lulling them with a diapason of gently 


curved rhythms and washing them over with the lazy gold of 
a far sun 
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Cities of Asia 


Jerusalem, Aleppo; Beirut and Bagdad; snobbish Mecca, 
sublimely certain of its sacerdotal privileges and abuses (for 
there is no town, where the tourists, here a hajji, a pilgrim, is 
fleeced as mercilessly as in Mecca); or shimmering, yellow 
Damascus, stretched out like a tiger asleep in the sun. Beyond, 
in the far heart of the continent, Bokhara-i-Shareef, or stony- 
eyed, stony-souled Kabul; or, in the west, Cairo the Victorious, 
towering in her great, poignant beauty above the sand banks and 
silt isles of the Nile like a Saracene watch-turret set among mud- 
chinked fellah hovels. 


Cities, they, of different color, different atmosphere. 


Cities, and villages, and countrysides, where the sky holds 
strange orange and cerise lights, barred with clouds of purple 
and maroon chiffon, which add something to one’s knowledge of 
sunsets; others chillily steel-grey and silver, and hard like 
Jeypore enamel; still others an even, tranquil turquoise, very 
luminous, yet without sheen. Cities pink and mauve and bistre 
and Mandarin blue and chocolate-brown and glaucous green 
nicked with arrogant scarlet; cities dazzlingly white, on a sad 
background of sepia; cities and villages that seem like flakes 
of snow dropped on sullen granite slabs; countrysides of soft 
curves and heliotrope gossamer vapors, rising to a horizon of 
unlikely orchid; houses and fields that stare at you with all 
the unspeakable melancholy, with all the stark patience of vhe 
swinging Asian centuries. 

Cities and fields... . + 


A Chinese Millionaire 


I met him on board a P. O. liner, home-bound for Asian 
ports. 

He was about thirty-seven years old, and spotlessly neat, 
even a little foppish, from the exact parting in his blue-black 
hair to the grey, herring-bone tweeds that fitted him without a 
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wrinkle—tweeds, without a wrinkle, imagine! His clean-shaven 
face was quite round, like a baby’s, his forehead smooth, his nose 
inclined to be snub, his eyes wide apart and vacant, and his 
fingers were plump and exceedingly well kept. He seemed futile 
and vacuous. An American selfmade-man, who heard that the 
Chinese was a millionaire in pounds sterling several times over, 
said in the smoking room that doubtless the man had inherited 
his great wealth. 


I heard afterwards that he was the eleventh son of a poor 
Cantonese river coolie who had married a shuey-kee, a “water- 
fowl” or river prostitute. He had done well in the local Cantonese 
school. His teachers had nicknamed him—with jesting pride— 
“Sir Promising-Study!”, “Sir Ink-Grinder!”, and “Sir Entering- 
Virtue!” First among seven hundred competitors from Canton, 
he had been sent to Pekin where he had studied at the Palace of 
August and Happy Education and where he had passed first in 
the examination for the classic degree of “Honorable Promoted- 
Man”, had come back to Canton dressed as befitted his new dig- 
nity: in square-toed silk shoes, a gilt, flowerlike ornament in 
his cap, a carved sceptre of jade with yellow tassels—the gift of 
the Dowager-Empress, the “Old Buddha”, herself—in his right 
hand, and across his chest and back bands of light-red satin 
gold-embroidered with flattering and appropriate quotations from 
the Chou Li and the Ta Ch’ing Lu Li.. He had been twenty-one 
at the time, ripe for junior mandarin promotion, but had taken 
up with the southern revolutionary party, had been warned, then 
arrested, and escaped to Hongkong. There he had gone into busi- 
ness, without a penny. 


Today he was thirty-seven, a multimillionaire in pounds 
sterling. He had traveled a great deal. He knew all the Shi-King 
by heart as well as the first thirty logarithms, down to the last 
fraction—or whatever you call it. He could take two numbers 
of twenty decimals each and multiply or divide them in his round, 
bland little head. He talked about the moonlight on the ocean 
in fluent English, with quotations from the English classics and 
funny little quotations from the Chinese poets, translated literally 
into English. He paid charming compliments to a Swiss girl 
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about the beauty of the Alps. He never praised China, but when 
he praised Europe or America, it sounded rather supercilious, in 
spite of his exquisite politeness, as if a big brother were congrat- 
ulating a younger brother upon the strength of his arm. 

“The most dangerous brand of Oriental”, said an English- 
man. “Some day his descendants will rule ours. Did you ever 
look at his eyes?” 

“They are vacant”, said the American. 

“Right”, replied the Englishman. “So are the centuries!” 


Crowds of Asia 


Crowds of all Asia, speaking the language of all Asia. 

Aryans and Semites and Mongols and a dozen unclassified, 
aboriginal races. Solemn, impassive Osmanlis; straight-backed, 
narrow-hipped Arabs, walking with the arrogant swagger of their 
breed; cunning-faced Levantines; anxious-eyed Armenians; 
tawdry Stamboul Jews; green-turbaned, wide-stepping Shareefs, 
the descendants of the Prophet, the spiritual aristocracy of Islam; 
Albanians bristling with weapons and impudence; desert Bed- 
awin with cotton in their nostrils so as not to smell the unclean 
abominations of the city streets; Kurds and Copts and Druses 
and Greeks and Syrians—and all the other dramatis personae of 
the Arabian Nights and the Russian Ballet. 

Too, the women after their kind. Some more beautiful 
than the moon on the fourteenth, others more grotesque than 
anything in M. Doré’s illustrations of the Contes Drolatiques; 
some dressed in the latest fashions of Vienna and Paris, others— 
a grateful relief, they, to the blaze of raw color all about them— 
in white, totally concealed under the inevitable yashmak and the 
swathing, voluminous haik. 

Men and women of motley races that have hated and cursed 
and fought and killed each other for centuries; yet, though 
they have mulched the fields to overflowing with their blood, 
creed after creed, people after people, claimed hegemony or 
claimed, simply, the right to live and worship, though they have 
caked the pages of Asia’s annals with the acrid sweat of their 
sufferings and their hatreds, there is still between them one un- 
breakable bond—and it is the child. 
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For it is the soul of the child that is the soul of all the East; 
it is the promise of the child that is the promise of all the East; 
it is, in a way, the child, more even than the woman (for all 
Orientals are henpecked), that rules the East—the child of Asia, 
which is even more spoiled than the American child. 


Which is a damned good and just thing ..... 


A Sound 


A sound drifts from the Tartar Gate. Thin, quavering, 
monotonous, it stabs the ear. It breaks and splinters into melody. 
But each tone of the melody is accompanied by appoggiaturas 
which are an infinitesimal sixteenth below the main harmonic 
tones to which the Occidental ear is attuned. It is like the sing- 
song cry the wind whistles through a cracked chimney; like 
the eerie song of a spring storm over a sweep of grassy hills; 
like the swishing of the flood through the rocky crannies of a 
far coast; tuneless, persistent, searching. It holds something 
enormous, uncomplex ..... and as passively threatening as the 
bunched bulk of a granite peak overhanging a valley. 


It is the sound, the language, the voice of China; and in 
all the world’s Babel there is no voice like it . . a voice strayed 
together, lost and bizarre, like molten fragments from some dis- 
tant and forgotten world; hiccoughy stammerings reaching back 
to the days before there was speech 
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The sound leaps down, through the Tartar Gate, up to the 
Meichan, and down again, thin, quavery, ominous. It quivers 
and trembles like the light of a candle in the meeting of winds. 
Other sounds chime in, chanting antiphonally, weaving the spell 
of the Yellow Man in broken, sixteenth tones. 


The voices leap over the crenellated, winglike battlements 
of the Forbidden -- across the alluvial plain to the East of Pekin 


---toward Tientsin---and beyond -- toward the Pacific - and 
across - On - on - - 


Where will these voices be three centuries from today ? 
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The First Anti-Christ 


BY GORDON KING. 


And there arose in the public places of Caesarea the shouts 
and curses and hissing of impassioned men, as a multitude fol- 
lowed the Roman Soldiers who bore a gentle and lowly prisoner 
to the villa of Pontius Pilate. Hearing the disturbance without 
while it was yet some distance off, the procurator sent by Caesar 
stepped out upon the roof of his dwelling to watch beneath him 
the wrathful Jews. They cried madly with many loud voices, 
“blasphemer,” “stone him,” “crucify him,” and Pilate listened 
to the threatening sound of impatient feet. Some there were 
in the midst of them who would have spoken to him, but he 
forbade them utterance and commanded the soldiers to disperse 
the multitude. 


Now there was in the household of Pontius Pilate a cer- 
tain Greek slave, Clearchus by name, brought hither from the 
schools of Athens to instruct the fair son of the Roman Gov- 
ernor. It was told abroad that this Greek was wondrous wise 
and passing learned, and Pilate, who was himself a thoughtful 
man, would often call upon this slave and beseech him to im- 
part his wisdom to his master. 


And upon this day that the multitude brought unto him 
the Nazarene, after the streets had been once more quieted, 
Pilate sent his page to fetch Clearchus, that they might reason 
together concerning this mysterious wanderer who had so en- 
raged the people of Judea. And when Clearchus was come 
he found Pilate upon the roof of his mansion, intently watch- 
ing the deep blue sea and casting his eyes along the horizon 
in search of a sail from Rome. “Clearchus’’, he said at length, 
“Thou knowest that I love justice. And our Empire’s greatness 
exists only in so far as its spreads forth the justice and the peace of 
Caesar, as naturally and as beautifully as this great sea spreads 
forth its waters to reach the shores of the Roman world. But in the 
administration of this justice there are many things difficult 
to determine. This man they have brought from Jerusalem 
seems guilty of no great wrong; yet he hath disturbed the 
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peace, and I know not what to do with him. Were he but a 
Roman I could send him to Rome. Knowest thou this fellow?” 

And Clearchus made answer: “He is the healer of many 
diseases. Multitudes follow after him in the hope of touching 
his garments, as in that city built on seven hills the great 
crowds try to catch a glimpse of Caesar when he goeth abroad. 


All men marvel at his power with the sick and the lame and — 


he can make the blind to see again. I myself have followed 
him, and he hath taught me much.” 

And Pilate spoke again: “The complaint against him is 
not that he hath healed the afflicted, but that he hath been a 
blasphemer. What canst thou add to this? Are his teachings 
unwholesome that he need be crucified?” 

“Nay,” answered Clearchus, “this man doth not know what 
blasphemy is, though he hath provoked certain sects of the Jews 
to violence by saying that he is the son of God. Verily the 
greatest Greeks have been blasphemers and have known what 
it is to struggle against the gods. But this fellow doth naught 
but preach about his one God, whom he calleth a mild and lov- 
ing father. This thought offendeth the ear of a Greek; I be- 
lieved myself descended from nobler ancestors.” 

“Make an end to thy talk of the Greeks,” said Pilate, “for 
I have studied their philosophy and found it good, though I 
am slow of understanding in these matters. Tell me what this 
man hath done that they should seek his life.” 

Then spake Clearchus: “He hath done much to make the 
Jews seek his life. His good works and his powers over the 
diseases that prostrate the poor and the lowly have aroused the 
hatred of the jealous Scribes and Pharisees. And because he 
hath never sought reward for his blessings, he hath incurred the 
envy of those priests that are venders of false slaves.” 

And Pilate could not see the reason for holding this man 
as one guilty of a crime, and he became impatient with his 
slave and cried out as one in pain: “But his doctrines, what evil 
is there in what the man preacheth?” 

“The evil is two-fold,” Clearchus made answer, “it is 
hurtful to the Jews and harmful to the Romans. He would 
dethrone the great Yahvey, known through the ages as the 
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God of divine wrath and vengeance and justice, and he would 
raise up in his place. this god of love, his father. For the 
Roman this Nazarene is dangerous, for he hath a great follow- 
ing in the lower orders, fishermen and the like.” 


“T can see no harm in all that,’ said Pilate, “Let us per- 
suade him to serve Caesar. This man might suppress the dis- 
quiet among the Praetorian Guards; verily he should be heal- 
ing the wounded upon the battlefield, and preaching satisfaction 
to the soldiers.” 

“And these,” said Clearchus, “are the things that this Naz- 
arene cannot teach, nor could I teach him of the glory that is 
Caesar’s, or of the greatness of the Empire. The kingdoms of 
this world are naught to him; he careth only for his father.” 

And Pilate was wroth, and said unto his slave: “Is this 
man a fool, then, that the Empire seems not great to him?” 

Then answered Clearchus, the Greek renowned for his wis- 
dom: “I, too, my lord, thought this man a fool whilst first I 
listened to his teaching. It was on a mountain, and he spoke 
to a vast multitude. His eloquence surpassed anything I have 
heard at Athens, for those who heard him did not ask why or 
wherefore—they believed what he said without questioning him. 
His face was that of a prophet, and his words were those of a 
poet. As I listened I felt within me my emotions struggling 
for freedom, and my cheeks flushed as though I had sat long 
at rich, red wine. But when I was come away, I could not re- 
member the doctrines that he preached: it was all like a poem, 
and one based on a fable.” 

“When I question him,” said Pilate, “I will ask him to re- 
cite for me a poem, and if he hath wit we will teach him Latin 
and send him to Rome.” 

“Alas, that cannot be done, my Lord, for the Nazarene is 
untaught, and knoweth not that his words are the words of a 
poet. I did myself offer to instruct him in letters, but he would 
not stoop to the vanity of learning. He is too dangerous a man 
to have near Caesar; he hath the power to move the populace 
to violent action, and he hath naught but contempt for any laws 
save only that of his father ” 
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And Pilate answered: “Let us tell him that we are weary 
of this father of his, and that he hath need of study if he un- 
derstand not the greatness of our Empire. That he should be 
ill at ease with the Jews I can well see; and that he should cast 
down their god is a good thing, for Yahvey betrayed his chosen 
people into the hands of the Romans. But why canst thou not, 
with all thy learning, win him over to us?” 


To this the wise slave opened his mouth and spake: “My 
lord, one day at even I sought out this Nazarene alone and 
found him praying in a garden, away from his disciples. After 
he had finished his devotions, I approached him and sat with him 
until very late. Through the night we did not sup, for it is a 
strange thing about this man that those who are with him feel 
no bodily want. And when I looked upon him and heard him 
speak, I loved him as I have never loved man before, but when 
I weighed in my mind his doctrines and the religion that he 
preacheth, my soul was filled with horror. I hated him.” 

“Why, then, good Clearchus,” asked Pilate, “didst thou hate 
this doer of good, and the marvelous preacher who is the only 
one of whom I have heard who can move these people?” 

“The Nazarene,” said the slave, “is of Asia, and I am a 
European. Our religion and our philosophy are based upon 
reason; theirs is based upon emotion. And this Nazarene cares 
only for the least worthy of all emotions, love.” 


And the governor questioned him again, saying: “I fear 
that this once thou canst not help me in my need. Wherein 
lieth the danger of this Eastern worship of love?” 

Then Clearchus looked upon the face of the waters, and 
his eyes kindled with the joy that came to him as he beheld the 
pale moon rising out of the sea and touching with silver the little 
clouds that had just lost the tints of the sunset. And slowly he 
made answer: “The danger, my lord, is not easily seen. If these 
powerful teachings spread over Europe, our Empire will become 
as an Asiatic empire, or it will fall completely. What is still 
more dangerous is that our ideas may become one with theirs, 
With a weak mingling of reason and love we should become a 
race of vain and futile thinkers, daring not trust ourselves wholly 
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to either principle. Let the East cleave to its emotional religion, 
and let the West cleave to the Greek ideal that puts reason before 
all else.” 

But why should a man trouble himself about the future?” 
asked Pilate again. “If this new religion eats its way into the 
domain of reason, it matters naught to me. But we are losing 
time, and thy philosophy hath led thee astray in a practical man- 
ner. I must question this fellow who knoweth so much. Think- 
est thou he can teach me aught?” 

“Nay,” answered the wise slave, “thy soul is not likely to 
harken unto poetry, and thy feeling for beauty would not easily 
be touched by this strange ascetic.” 

“Yea, but my mind may be touched when he appealeth to 
me for justice. Am I not the judge who must try his case?” 


And the eyes of Clearchus were wistful. “That thou art, 
indeed, but in the mind of this Nazarene there is nothing that 
correspondeth to thy conception of justice. There will be no 
appeal to reason. And there will not be any defence to offer, 
though he may defy thee to do thy worst.” 

And he who stood for the justice of the Empire smiled 
bitterly: “I must be off to question him. It hath been said that 
he can answer anything that is asked of him. Knowest thou a 
question he cannot answer?” 

And he who stood for the wisdom of Greece looked gravely 
upon the face of the sea that lay between him and Athens. “Yea, 
my lord, there is one matter of which he knoweth naught, and it 
is for this reason that his religion will be a menace to Rome, if 
it go much abroad. There is indeed one question that all the 
mystics of the East cannot answer.” 

“And what is that?” demanded he who was sent by Caesar. 


“Ask him,” said Clearchus, “what is the truth, and say 
unto him that the day he can answer that question, he may call 
unto himself the disciples of Plato and Aristotle.” 


And Pilate made haste to question the Nazarene. 


Pastiches et Pistaches 


BY CARL VAN VECHTEN. 


A Note Addressed, Senza Rancore, To Certain Ultra-Virile 
Adolescents 


It is recorded of Ilia Muromets, a popular hero of Russian 
folklore, that he sat out the first thirty years of his life in com- 
plete inactivity. Once aroused from his lethargy, however, his 
strength was as the strength of ten, and his deeds of prowess 
unparalleled. ‘To be set too early,” writes George Meredith, 
“is to take the work out of the hands of the Sculptor who fash- 
ions men. A character that does not wait for circumstances to 
shape it is of less worth in the race that must be run.” “Nature,” 
asserts George Moore, “allows the intelligence she intends for 
a long literary life to lie latent and to develop slowly.” Jean 
Cocteau has it: “Je préfére, selon moi, l'enfance douée qui se 
développe dans un mauvais milieu, se trompe de route, se dépense 
tout de travers, et découvre enfin soudain son erreur pour s’en 
affranchir, a P enfance qui fait ses premiers faux pas sur de 
bonnes routes, qui progresse normalement, sans un espoir de sur- 
prise sauvage.” “It is often to be observed,” Herman Melville 
muses in Pierre, “that as in digging for precious metals in the 
mines, much earthly rubbish has first to be troublesomely handled 
and thrown out; so, in digging in one’s soul for the fine gold of 
genius, much dullness and commonplace is first brought to light. 
Happy would it be, if the man possessed in himself some recep- 
tacle for his own rubbish of this sort; but he is like the occupant 
of a dwelling, whose refuse cannot be clapped into his own cellar, 
but must be deposited in the street before his own door, for the 
public functionaries to take care of ..... No commonplace is 
ever effectually got rid of, except by essentially emptying one’s 
self of it into a book; for once trapped into a book, then the book 
can be put into the fire and all will be well.” 
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Ernest A. Boyd 


One of the most interesting literary figures in America is 
an Irishman. I pause after this word and wonder if any man 
can be an Irishman who speaks eight languages fluently, and reads 
sixteen others, including Danish, Zend, and Hawaiian, with a fair 
amount of ease. Ernest A. Boyd has written the definitive work 
on the modern Irish literary movement which is now drawing to 
a close; he has also nearly completed what will doubtless be the 
definitive work on Anatole France. He informs himself (and 
others, through the column of foreign notes which he publishes 
every week in the Literary Review of the New York Evening 
Post) of every book of importance, whether it deals with brain 
cells or politics, or is a volume of fiction or poetry, that is pub- 
lished on the continent of Europe or on the islands of Madagascar 
or Sardinia. A follower of this erudite, but very charming and 
readable, column will soon know all there is to know about every- 
thing from Dadaism to the Samoan Secessionists and the Salon 
d’Automne of Helsingfors. In his easy, fluent style, he passes 
in comparative review from George Moore to the Kama Sutra. 
He reads the new books of d’Annunzio and those of Francis Carco 
and Baroja. He is acquainted with Knut Hamsun in the original. 
I don’t suppose there is anything that he doesn’t know: he puts 
the proper accents on Magyar substantives; he is aware of the 
burial place of Kryloff; he can tell you what John Eglinton likes 
for dinner and the name of André Gide’s tailor. He is privy to 
the feminine endings in Pennsylvania Dutch; he can conjugate 
the Yiddish irregular verbs; and he can order alligator pears in 
Persian. Withal he is a delightful and charming companion and 
can spin a sullied yarn with the best spoken longshoreman and 
drink a cup of antilegal ambrosia with any habitual gobletman. 
If his qualifications were essential to membership in the Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, he would be the only member. 


The Power of Weakness 


A proverb that nobody ever pays much attention to has it 
that a chain is only as strong as its weakest link. Artists would 
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do well to listen. ‘Ce que le public te reproche, développe le, c’est 
toi,” Igor Stravinsky once remarked to Paul Thévenaz. He was 
right. The artist who goes the farthest exploits his faults. These 
represent his individuality, his uniqueness. His virtues are uni- 
versal. Anybody can learn to do things correctly. Cézanne tried 
to draw like Ingres, but a school of painting was founded on the 
accidental deformations of his line. The critics—even his warm 
admirer, Henry Mencken—reproach Theodore Dreiser because he 
does not know how to write. Probably his greatness lies in this 
apparent failure. Personally, I doubt if Dreiser’s work would be 
anything but mediocre if he wrote as well, say, as George Moore. 
It is just out of this shockingly ugly mass that the lightning 
flashes. It is harder to evoke lightning on a clear night. Lenore 
Ulric knows this secret. She is lacking in force. If ever a part 
demanded force, mercuric abandon, Kiki is that part. And yet 
Miss Ulric makes superb effect, simply by not striving for some- 
thing she has not got. She plays the scenes which call for force 
in her own way, with her own individuality, with her own 
weaknesses. There is a touch of genius in this. 


Rosinante to the Road Again 


This book is a curious confusion of descriptive and moral- 
izing passages. Mr. Dos Passos is inclined to sit under the cinema 
and dream of Capital and Labor. It is as though some landscape 
painter should paint mottos on his rocks and affix signs to his trees, 
such as “God Bless Our Home,” or “A Rolling Stone Gathers 
No Moss,” or “People Who Live In Glass Houses Should Not 
Throw Stones.” Of course, George Borrow, too, was given to 
moralizing, but George Borrow was a genius. 


Paul Thévenaz 


The New York Arts Guild has been holding a retrospective 
exhibition of the work of that astonishing Swiss artist, Paul 
Thévenaz (born February 22, 1891; died July 6, 1921). This 
handsome and charming boy had other talents. He was one of 
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the best pupils of Jaques Dalcroze’s School of Eurhythmics, a 
training that gave him health and an extraordinary sense of 
rhythm, which is present in every one of his paintings. After 
Nijinsky, he was the best male dancer I have ever seen, but he 
never danced professionally. He played the piano well, and the 
little writing that he did was gracefully accomplished. This ex- 
hibition of his paintings has been well planned and bears witness 
to the great variety in his work, for he decorated swimming-pools, 
nurseries, and theatres, painted portraits and landscapes. Per- 
haps, his fantastic pictures are the best, such imaginative com- 
positions as Le Jardin d’Amour or II était une fois une princesse, 
amusing in conception, brilliant in color and caressing in line 
Toute le nuit j’ai lutté avec l’amour is indicative of a more morbid 
moment. Fugue, with its interlocking figures and rhythms, is 
assuredly a masterpiece in its genre. His portraits are both in- 
dividual and revealing. They represent to an uncanny degree the 
formation and personality of the sitter, and yet they are all por- 
traits of Paul’s own individuality. 


There is a department of human experience which has long 
been called the Gay Science; Paul Thévenaz may be said to have 
invented the Gay Art. That was his contribution to the painting 
of the day. His personality was joyous and he succeeded in ex- 
pressing this personality in his canvases whether they were fan- 
tastic cinquecento drawings, brightly colored Florida jungles, or 
mural decorations of moving-picture stars. There is an ingrat- 
iating quality in his painting which was an attribute of Paul 
himself. One was always glad to meet Paul, to talk with him, 
and, in the same way, one is always glad to meet one of his 
pictures, or to glance over their reproductions, in the very com- 
plete collection which has been published in a memorial volume. 
They smile, these pictures, as Paul himself smiled; they are alive, 
as he was alive; but, unlike him, they will not die. 


The Secret Glory 


In his new book, a companion piece to The Hill of Dreams, 
Arthur Machen continues to relate his mystic adventures among 
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the byways of his soul’s past. Purporting to be an account of 
the hero’s—obviously the author—school-days, which are de- 
scribed with bitter realism and biting irony, The Secret Glory is 
really a mystic discussion of the growth of genius, what it is 
that differentiates its possessor from his fellows, and how he 
creates ineffable wonder from commonplace and conventional sur- 
roundings. The book ranks among the finest in the slender series 
of this author’s beautiful works and it is, in a sense, the most 
autobiographical of them all. None but a genius could have 
created this orphic masterpiece of genius; no other genius than 
Machen could have conceived it in such amazing ecstasy. It but 
serves to confirm my opinion that his place is in the first row of 
English prose writers of this or any other century. 


Satirist or Decadent? 


A few have become aware of the sensational submarine ex- 
ploits of Ronald Firbank. Whether this brilliant performer will 
undertake to fly in an aeroplane depends to a large extent on 
the state of the atmosphere. His work is sufficiently baffling. 
Is Valmouth to be considered as a slap at the sexual and psy- 
choanalytic schools of fiction, a burlesque of the method of D. H. 
Lawrence, showing how little further this method has to be 
carried to become completely ridiculous? or is it a mystico-re- 
ligious satire? or is it a complacent picture of modern English 
life? 

Arthur Annesley Ronald Firbank, the second and only sur- 
viving son of the late Major Sir (Joseph) Thomas Firbank, 
M. P., and Jane Harriette, daughter of the late Reverend James 
Perkins Garret of Kilgarron, County Carlow, was born in London 
in 1886. He was educated “abroad” and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Elkin Matthews issued his first book, Odette d’Antre- 
vernes, in 1905. This slender volume of forty-five pages, in grey 
wrappers, stamped in gold, also contains A Study in Temperament, 
suggestive in style of his later work. Odette was republished by 
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Grant Richards in 1916, who also has published Firbank’s other 
books in the following order: Vainglory, 1915; Inclinations, 1916; 
Caprice, 1917; Valmouth, 1919; The Princess Zoubaroff, 1920; 
Santal, 1921. 


The Chocolate Czarina 
(with no apologies to The Dial) 


Black. Black. Blacke BLACK. BLACK! Crucified 
goulash crowned with thorns of jazz. Triumphant saxophone 
obelisks blow the trail. “She’s my yeller gal.” Hell. Well, 
anyway, purgatory .... The feet are turned in... Stranded baked 
lobsters are painted on the walls, where prisoners with chastity 
belts strive to eat their pie. There is a theatre in Munich like 
that and a Turkish bath in Chicago. “Copy ribbon is what I 
want, for a Monarch ... . purple.”’ Red satin bandanas replace 
the conventional B. V. Ds. Red, did I say? No, yellow. Rather, 
green. Pink, maybe. Surely, purple. Pleasant way to spend 
an evening. “Take us the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the 
vines: for our vines have tender grapes.” Some have tender 
buttons. Most not. But James Joyce has met Gertrude Stein 
and Mina Loy. “Sit on my knee.” A great black bulk like a 
crane hulks in the doorway .... “Play the... Play the... Play 
the Henry Mencken BLUES!” Bang! Slash! Crack! “I use 
safety razors!” $2.89. He gulped the coolth, all right, all right! 


AT RANDOM 
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The Advantages of Acquisitiveness 


BY EMILY CLARK. 


It is undeniable that acquired tastes are by far the most 
satisfactory. There are several reasons for it, too. A subtle 
flavor, of course, is more exciting than an obvious one, and a 
subtle flavor has usually to be acquired. But aside from this, 
there is the deeper reason that the thorough and complete acqui- 
sition of a taste, fashionable, artistic, virtuous or merely luxurious, 
is of all things most soothing to one’s vanity. And when the taste 
becomes more than an inclination but develops into a habit, upon 
which its owner is entirely dependent, it results in more than 
caressed vanity—it is a real triumph. Then too, the things that we 
were born liking sink into the background, becoming largely sub- 
conscious, and except to Freudians unconscious emotions are of 
no interest whatever. 

But when we have learned really to like something which 
ought to be liked for one reason or another there is genuine ex- 
citement about it, and for a time at least it isn’t taken for granted. 
We think about it when we waken in the morning and when we 
are going to sleep—and those are the times when the really im- 
portant things are in our minds, though we may not know it. 
Even after the triumphant thrill has departed there is a conscious 
and heart-warming knowledge that we are a degree above the 
herd in one respect at least. It is safe to assume that no one 
comes into the world with a taste for raw oysters, but everyone 
practically at maturity prefers them to cooked ones. Few people 
are born with a passion for olives, caviar or tobacco, but event- 
ually conceive a more active affection for them than for bread 
and butter. Certainly the more overwhelming varieties of cheese, 
and game only heated, not by any means cooked, do not allure 
primitive humanity but become fascinating on closer acquaintance, 
as potatoes for instance never can. 


Most people know the self-satisfaction that is the result of 


learning to like a difficult person whom almost no one else likes 
and who likes almost no one else. There is a piquancy and stim- 
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ulation in such an attachment quite different from a friendship 
with a charming and universally admired person. Coffee itself 
must have been an adventure when its raison d’étre was first dis- 
covered, for it is certain that no one could have liked it without 
several trials. Therefore the greater number of pleasurable emo- 
tions in life go to the person with the greater number of acquired, 
rather than natural tastes. I know where of I speak, for I am one 
of the peculiarly fortunate people who were born liking practically 
no person or thing—with the possible exceptions of chocolate and 
my colored nurse—therefore it is impossible to shed any affections 
as I grow older, having begun with only two. 


Each new liking then is so much clear gain, with the added 
excitement of acquisition and achievement accruing to each one. 
Having been born a disillusioned child with a tendency to inhabit 
a vacuum, regarding people either as annoyances or as. necessary 
furniture, with an air of being from Missouri rather than Vir- 
ginia, insofar as an infantile air can be achieved at all, I have 
lost no illusions and gained a number of them. Logically, I am 
now far more credulous and charitable than most people of my 
age. Having been in the beginning prepared for the worst, and 
having later discovered that it is sometimes better, my point of 
view at present is almost pollyannaish in its hopeful simplicity. 
So my admirations and attachments are keener because they were 
difficult of achievement, the spoils of war, in a sense. 


I naturally preferred French stories to English ones because 
they were less apt to be melancholy or dull, but I find that having 
once acquired the knack of certain English novels of which I was 
formerly shy, they are more important to me than the less for- 
midable French ones. Conrad is one of these acquired tastes. 
I regarded him once as I viewed oysters on the half-shell as a 
child, tremendous, yes, but difficult, damp and gray. Now he 
is tremendous without those other shameful adjectives—shame- 
ful to me, I mean of course, not to Mr. Conrad. Dreiser still 
looks utterly unpromising—in the light of past experiences he 
may not remain so, but in frankness I must admit that I have 
not yet begun to acquire him nor felt any urge to do so. Sherwood 
Anderson is another super-cultivated taste that is not yet mine, 
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but in this direction I am not without hope. For Conrad I am 
sure I have a special feeling which would not exist if he had been 
smooth going from the start. 

These things being true, why is it that the mass of people 
are terrified at the thought of acquiring new tastes? They ap- 
parently forget how delightful it will be after the tastes are 
safely acquired, and how vainglorious they will feel. They shrink 
from becoming vitaally—and materially—interested in matters 
merely aesthetic, because that is not natural to them, and an inter- 
est in food and clothes and motor-cars and wardrobe trunks and 
cooks and mineral springs and investments and their own health 
is as natural as breathing and no more exciting. They will spend 
time and money and endless conversation indulging natural tastes, 
forgetting that to everyone except morons it is quite possible to 
acquire several that will make themselves and life more attrac- 
tive: tastes as erratic as those for books, pictures, architecture 
or even symphony concerts—this last seems peculiarly alarming 
to many. And all the while the truth is that energy and 
money spent on these will, after a comparatively short period, 
bring results which are at once more thrilling and more soothing 
than the indefinite pursuance of whatever one happens to be 
born liking. 


Ramdom Reflections of a Gourmet 


BY DAVID K. ESTE BRUCE. 


Nothing so amuses the amateur of life as the habits of eat- 
ing which prevail amongst the people with whom he is sojourn- 
ing. For food is, with the exception of sleep, perhaps the greatest 
necessity and pleasure of human existence. There is a pretty 
story told by Herodotus of a royal philogist who was desirous of 
learning what word would first be formed by the lips of an un- 
instructed babe. “He gave two new-born children of poor parents 
to a shepherd to be brought up among his flocks in the following 
manner ; strict orders were given that no one should utter a word 
in their presence, that they should lie in a solitary room by them- 
selves and that he should bring goats to them at certain times, and 
that when he had satisfied them with milk he should attend to his 
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other employments. After the shepherd had pursued this plan 
for the space of two years, one day as he opened the door and 
went in, both the children, falling upon him and holding out their 
hands, cried “Becos’ The shepherd when he first, heard it said 
nothing, but as this word was constantly repeated whenever he 
went and tended the children he at length acquainted his master. 
When the King heard the same he inquired what people call 
anything by the name of ‘Becos’ and he was informed that the 
Phrygians call Bread by that name”. 

In like manner, surrounded though we are by every appliance 
which mechanical skill and inventive genius can devise to lessen 
our labors and necessities, we must still utter the age-old entreaty 
of the Lord’s prayer, and, failing of an answer, perish. Consider 
those who die of starvation, toiling perhaps on the Arctic seas, 
or in virgin forests. Are their last thoughts of the loved ones 
they are soon to lose, or of the unknown they are about to enter? 
No, their dying delirium (if their chroniclers are to be believed) 
is of lands flowing with milk and honey, of hospitable boards 
groaning beneath burdens of meats, of the savour of’ palatable 
dishes, of banquets enjoyed in other days before Famine gnawed 
at their wasted vitals. 

The popularity of cooks is proverbial. The spell which they 
exercise over the Anglo-Saxon race is best evidenced by the 
many people who bear that patronymic. “King I cannot be, 
prince I would not be, cook I am” is the boast of more than of 
this noble profession. They have been eulogized in verse and in 
prose. Many personages have stolen time from their other pur- 
suits to devote to this greatest of arts. It is regrettable that Bacon 
never had occasion to make cookery the subject of an essay, for 
he was deeply interested in the preparation of foods. In spite of 
the biassed allegations of scientific men, there is little. doubt that 
the real cause of his death was his effort to discover a new method 
of dressing cold chicken. 

Cookery often determines the destiny of Nations. The in- 
vasion of Rome by the barbarians was certainly induced by tales 
which were current concerning the wonders of the table at the 
Capital. If Napoleon had been blessed with a better digestion, 
and had not been in the habit of snatching his meals like a common 
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vagrant, he would have not have harassed Europe with his armies. 

Historians have hitherto neglected to mention the contribution 
which cooks and epicures have made to the happiness of posterity. 
He who concocts a great sauce is assuredly more worthy to be 
placed among the lares and penates of his descendants than he 
who hath slain his thousands and his tens of thousands. 

The reputation of keeping a good table draws guests to one 
as surely as the candle attracts the moth. The possession of a 
Cordon Bleu is cover for a multitude of sins and the bad jokes of 
one’s host are frequently atoned for by his good cutlets. The 
story of King Cophetua’s infatuation for a beggar maid is merely 
the recital of a magnanimous action provoked by a passing fancy. 
How much more stable is likely to be the recent union of a French 
Duke with a penniless Parisienne whose only dower was the recipe 
for compounding a soufflé, which in the delightful language of 
that country was aptly termed “ravishing”’. 

There is a lamentable tendency among the present generation 
of young men to mix their food and their tobacco. No sooner 
have they done trencher duty than they are fumbling in their 
pockets for a cigarette. No attempt should be made to decry 
the joys of smoking, but all things should be allotted their proper 
place. It is a prostitution to offer lip service to two deities at 
the same time. The Portuguese have been foremost in opposing 
this heresy. Ina famous club at Lisbon whenithe board is cleared 
and the Port is placed upon the mahogany, those who cannot for 
a brief hour forego their weed are relegated, like naughty Jack 
Horners, to a corner, where they are permitted to discuss an in- 
ferior vintage, while the connoisseurs degustate solemnly apart, 
as is fitting when a rare bouquet is in question. 

Cigarette smoking is an offspring of our standardized and 
impetuous civilization. In other days, a man’s character could be 
judged by the design of his pipe or the aroma of his cigar. No 
receptacle was too elegant to contain his tobacco. The gorgeous 
cigar-holders and the fantastically carved meerschaums which lie 
neglected in the windows of antique stores protest mutely against 
the degeneration of this age. “Tell me what you smoke and I 
will tell you what you are” was a paraphrase of the proverb which 
formed a ready basis for judgment. Meissonier loved to draw 
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the soldiers of the guard with great pipes projecting beyond the 
shadows of their mustachios. With what disgust would he and 
his contemporaries view a modern sketch of dapper youths cling- 
ing feebly to futile cigarettes. 


Mais, revenons a nos moutons. It would be a Gargantuan 
task to enumerate the succulent dishes which may be found in 
every part ef the world. In few other things does the standard of 
taste vary so widely. A Turk considers he has entered a gas- 
tronomic Psradise when he is able to dine upon a skewer of 
decimated beef, sportsmen delight to feast or putrid flesh, while 
there are races in the South Seas, (people whom we are fain to 
imagine dreaming away the hours in a lotus-eating revery) who 
spend days of toil on the warpath seeking a neighbour with a 
tender rib or a well 1vunded calf. The ice-bound Eskimo issues 
from his igloo at daybreak to hack with ardor at a frozen carca‘s 
dangling outside, and crouching over a fire watches the thawing of 
his cut as expectantly as his less hardy brethren of the South 
welcome the appearance of a platter of ortolan tongues. 


Even men of the same breed wax contentious over culinary 
questions. A feud long raged between the inhabitants of Balti- 
more and Philadelphia as to whether diamond-back terrapin should 
be prepared with sherry or with madeira, and it was only when 
the citizens of the other states, determined to abolish so pregnant 
a source of internecine strife, passed a law prohibiting the use of 
all alcoholic beverages that amicable relations were at last estab- 
lished between these lovers of good fare. 

There are some who prepare themselves for eating as if for 
battle. As soon as they arrive at table they marshal in front of 
them an array of knives and forks and busy themselves with 
thrusting napkins between their necks and collars. By this time 
their faces have assumed the impassive gravity of those of 
soldiers upon parade. But let the distant scent of the roast be 
waited to them. They break from attention, their eyes roll redly, 
they lick their chops, seize their tools and prepare to plunge them- 
selves with insensate fury upon their prey. Such men cannot 
taste the true joys of the table. Gluttonous eating is ghoulish 
work, 
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There is, also, a class of secret eaters who like to swallow 
their tidbits in solitude. I know of one élégante who has a passion 
for strawberries. One evening, unable to contain herself, 
she motored to the nearest stall, purchased a quart of berries, 
which she secreted in her bosom, and sallied forth. The warmth 
of their resting place melted the fruit and its vivid colour stained 
her skin and gown. But as she fell upon them in the privacy of 
her limousine she was unmindful of this. Soon after, she hurried 
away to a ball, where the streaks of carmine against the dazzling 
whiteness of her bust disclosed her vice. As a rule, secret eaters 
and drinkers are miserly persons who do not wish to share their 
portions with their friends. Some there are, however, unaffected 
dilettantes who thus have sportive dalliance with their appetites. 
As a man may hang a wonderful painting in a secret chamber 
and there repair alone to feast his eyes upon it, so may one who 
has discovered a dish to be worshipped, hide it from the eyes of 
his fellows. 

Frangois Villon, great-hearted though he was, found it im- 
possible to forgive the Bishop of Orléans for having forced him 
to subsist during an entire summer, upon a ration of bread and 
water. Villon’s first act upon his emergence from a prison, from 
a temporary hiding place in the sewers, or from a scented boudoir, 
was to repair to a tavern, and there with a select company of 
thieves, poetasters, and amorous wenches, fall upon choice victuals. 
He was often used to regale himself, in imagination, on roast 
capons, plump game and a host of feathered creatures whose 
actual appearance the slender resources of his purse were unable 
to conjure up. Shakespeare was evidently as fond of good viands 
as Villon but he disguised his epicureanism under the cloak of 
humor, endowing Falstaff with his own repressed appetites, which 
he probably considered too gross for serious expression. Could 
the tally of a wild evening at the Mermaid Tavern but be pro- 
duced we would have written proof that Marlowe, “rare Ben 
Jonson” an? “Honest Will” were as vigorous in their assaults 
upon beef and sack as they were exquisite in their poetical sen- 
timents. 

Individual knives and forks have to some extent destroyed 
the picturesque in table manners. The Romans contrived to 
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manage without these implements. As a consequence, however, 
the tastes of the more refined among them inclined toward dishes 
such as the wing-bones of doves which could be handled by the 
thumb and forefinger. But we moderns, with our sharp blades, 
think nothing of dissecting the whole thigh of an ox, or of cutting 
away the hip of a roasted boar. 

But man is conservative and science is progressive. It is 
not impossible, therefore, that the time will come when we shall 
take our meals in concentrated form by swallowing capsules. 
In fear of this contingency the Gourmet Club of Paris has or- 
ganized an Anti-Medicated Food Committee whose duty it is to 
advocate “Let men meddle with Religion, but permit serious mat- 
ters to be settled by Cooks”’. 


Things in General 


The Reviewer has been urged from many directions to gossip 
a little about its contributors, but has refrained as a rule owing 
to lack of space. It has, however, been hinted to us that infor- 
mation about them might be more interesting than certain other 
space-filling material, and if the Atlantic Monthly finds it nec- 
essary to introduce its contributors surely there is no reason why 
a magazine as brand-new as The Reviewer should hesitate. We 
balk, however, at introducing Joseph Hergesheimer, since that 
introduction was adequately attended to many years ago. 

Frances Newman lives in Atlanta, Ga., the sun-baked heart 
of the great Sahara of the Bozart, and is becoming known 
wherever the Atlanta Constitution is known for her own literary 
introductions. Edwin Bjorkman’s name is too familiar as that 
of a critic, authority in Scandinavian literature and translator of 
Strindberg for us to discourse upon, but his “Soul of a Child” is 
his first appearance as a novelist. Russell W. Montague is a 
lawyer, living in Richmond, who maintains that he isn’t a writer, 
but that he was stimulated to literary expression by Edward 
Bierstadt’s article in the March Reviewer, “Was Jefferson Right ?”’. 
He admits that he has once before appeared, because of provo- 
cation, in the Outlook. His background, a blend of Virginia and 
Boston, makes this quite natural. 
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Julia M. Peterkin is a South Carolina woman, living on 
Lang Syne Plantation. She recently began to write at the in- 
sistence of Carl Sandburg, who thought the stories she told 
of the negroes should be preserved. We are grateful to him, 
for they form an authentic Southern product that is worth while. 
Hervey Allen is the author of Wampum and Old Gold—a recent 
book of verse—of many poems in various magazines, and a member 
of the Poetry Society of South Carolina, for he lives in Charleston. 
Achmed Abdullah is another contributor who needs no introduc- 
tion to the readers of his last novel, Night Drums, and his other 
novels and short stories, or to those who know him as playwright. 
But many people will be interested in knowing that he is really 
an Oriental with a partly French background, although he lives 
in New York. 


Robert Nathan’s first novel, Autumn, published last fall, 
is one of the important first novels of the year, and his book 
of verse is just out. Carl Van Vechten, as everyone knows, 
is the most celebrated living authority on cats and prima donnas, 
but his tastes and talents are catholic. Though it seems that he 
is known in the South largely for what he has said about music 
he is a critic of many other things as well, and his new book, 
Peter Whiffle, His Life and Works, covers so wide a range that 
not a fine tint anywhere escapes him. 


David K. Este Bruce is really a young Virginian, although 
he lives in Baltimore, and has written for various papers and 
periodicals within the last few years. Stanley T. Williams is 
connected with the English department at Yale, and has formerly 
appeared in the North American Review. 


The Reviewer will cheerfully discuss contributors in past 
issues, if there is sufficient curiosity concerning them, and it wiil 
try to remember its manners each month beginning now, and make 
all the proper introductions. If it ‘should forget, as it may from 
time to time, it will receive reminders and complaints amiably. 


ABOUT BOOKS 


The Book of the Age 


BY STANLEY T. WILLIAMS. 


The young editor was talking to us about contemporary 
novels. His manner was occult, portentous; his voice tremulous 
with emotion. We were surely on the verge of discoveries. At 
any moment, I felt, he might say more than he should. An air 
of narrowly withheld mysteries haunted the room. Ought not 
someone to warn him to be careful? Some things at least he must 
not tell us,—the secret of his genius, or the subject of his novel. 
It would not be fair to anyone. 

Then he said: “It is the book of the century,—no, the buok 
of the age.” He paused. We brooded darkly over this decree. 
Who can probe the mysteries of a great critical faculty? Then 
a Shakespearean scholar said quietly: “But I thought the reviews 
said that of Poor Tight, or was it Croquette?’’ “Oh, they are,— 
I mean they were”, replied the editor. “Books of the age, all of 
them, every one.” “How then”, asked the scholar, “is one to find 
time to read all the books of the age? Wouldn’: it be better to 
discriminate, to tell the unfortunate .eader of the books which are 
not books of the age, so that he may concentrate on the books 
which are truly books of the age?” I looked at the speaker 
sharply. I was pained to observe that he was a bit quizzical. 

“Oh, no”, said our guest. “That would never do! You see 
this damn public,—I meean—don’t you see, the thoughtful reader, 
is so stupid that he must be told that a book is the book of the 
age before he will buy it”. “Ah, I see”, said the scholar, “before 
he will buy it”. 

This then is the aim of reviewers, to make us buy. The 
writer of these novels is quite naturally interested in his sales, 
but it is worth noting that it is the reviewers who tell us they 
are the books of the age. What they really mean is that these 
are the books ror our purse. To persuade us, superlatives are 
plentiful. Pain Street is as great as The Scarlet Letter. Another 
novel is the frankest study of marriage. Here at last, in another, 
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is the entire truth about the American army. We turn at random— 
truly so—to the magazine upon which this manuscript now re- 
poses. Criticus says of a book: “This novel, epic in scale, tre- 
mendous in influence,’—‘“This day appears the first novel in 
two years by that master of”—And menacing scare-heads demand 
of us: “Are you an Azurite?” 

Really we don’t know; we hope so; it is very disturbing. 
We should like to do the right thing. We should like to read 
these books, for we like to know what people are thinking. We 
approve of this modern cacoethes scribendi. On the whole it 
improves education and various other things are made better by 
it. It is jolly to think of the millions writing at this moment in 
their libraries and garrets the great American novel. But we 
have so many books of the age! There they are on the shelves, 
dozens of them, not at all drab, within or without. Yet no one 
asks us if we have read them. No one wishes even to borrow 
them. They look curiously undesirable. They are the quondam 
books of the age. 

This debauch of hyperbole, this emulation in epithet, like the 
grocers’ rival signs: “Fresh eggs”, “Very fresh eggs”, and “Strictly 
fresh eggs”,—this is the evil. Why not give the stupid reader 
a chance? Tell him something like the truth in the reviews. 
“What do you mean by saying she is great?” wrote Matthew 
Arnold to an American lady who had been praising a poetess of 
Oklahoma. ‘Do you mean she is comparable to Dante or others 
in the first order of poets?” 

Well, you reply, the reader who is gulled by a publisher’s 
blurb deserves his fate. This is not the point. There are one or 
two striking exceptions, but most of the reviews, literary depart- 
ments, and hocus-pocus corners of newspapers and magazines burn 
incense to the latest saint in the contemporary calendar, They 
are censers instead of censors. Are they written by local poetesses 
or by the office boy? A dying man reading these reviews might 
think his buying of a particular book an act of extreme unction. 
He could not afford to face his Maker, lest that Being ask: “Have 
you bought and read—?” Lecturers spread the contagion. “No 


man in this room”, I heard one declare, “can consider himself 
educated, unless he has read Dotage”. 
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As for me, let me echo the old lady who preferred Perkins. 
Perkins, I take it, was dependable, and a little Victorian. I am 
old-fashioned, and I still read Victorian novels. Nevertheless, I 
may wish to know the best in modern fiction. And these salvos 
of praise disturb me. When I pick up the literary pages I am 
like a greenhorn at a fashionable horse-race. Greengoods men 
give me tips on every horse in the running, and always at the top 
of their voices. Is it too much to hope for temperance, honesty, 
and knowledge, for a real testing by the known best of the past? 
I sometimes think so when I hear a prominent modern novelist 
say that a dozen young Americans write better than Thackeray 
and Dickens. Or when I am informed that certain younger poets 
have thrown overboard both Shelly and Keats. Yet even in the 
humblest journal of literary criticism something might be done 
for restraint, for the sober meaning of values, for the positive 
degree of the adjective. Must every novel be “the book of the 
age?” 


Books of the Month 


BY HUNTER STAGG. 
Some Modest Books 


After looking over the foregoing arraignment of writers 
and reviewers I reflect with comfort that I have no book this 
month which even pretends to be the Book of the Age. There is 
one, I believe, named Rahab, which makes some such claim, but 
I have not got around to it yet. Most of those I have got around 
to seem pleasantly modest—some a little too much so, some not 
quite enough so, and some just modest enough. In the latter 
class are The Prisoners of Hartling, by J. D, Beresford, Twenty- 
Nine Tales from the French, translated by Alys Eyre Macklin, 
and The Pharisees, by Miss Morgan Gibbon, sister of Percival 
Gibbon, the distinguished British war correspondent and author. 

Nothing could be more becoming than Miss Gibbon’s own 
explanation of her literary existence: “I began to write,” says 
she, “because I felt that I must do something to keep people 
from regarding me as merely Percival’s sister.” This said, Miss 
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Gibbon leaves it to her readers to discover why having begun, 
she continued to write, and the explanation of that is simple 
enough. It is because she has a weakness for experimenting with 
the characters of men and women, and because in her first two 
books others beside herself discovered that she could do it with 
some effect. 


There are times in The Pharisees when one might wish that 
Miss Gibbon nursed an equal passion for plot construction. True, 
plots are no longer indispensable in good bookmaking, but few 
writers-can afford to discard them without first learning some- 
thing about how to make them. And traceable to inexperience 
in this matter are a number of the crudities in Miss Gibbon’s 
book, which is nevertheless a tale of considerable force. It is a 
see-saw story of two men, one of whom rises while the other des- 
cends, morally and materially, and of a woman that between them 
they break; and it offers that brand of shrewd character draw- 
ing which holds the interest and wins the admiration. (The 
Pharisees. By Morgan Gibbon. Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


J. D. Beresford pursues a different tack in The Prisoners 
of Hartling. That is to say, by his very devotion to plot he turns 
what is a remarkable essay in character drawing, and might have 
been an important one, into something nearly approaching a mys- 
tery story. So skillfully does he manipulate the elements of sus- 
pense and his nicely graded climaxes that one finds one’s self 
giving less attention to the human side of the story than it de- 
serves. In his exposition of the gradual decay of the large family 
at Hartling, all willing yet self- contemptuous prisoners of their 
“expectations” from the sinister old autocrat of the place, who, 
blinking from the top of his money-bags, quells every sign of 
individual revolt by hints of legacies, Mr. Beresford does some 
extraordinarily deep and cunning work. And if the story which 
he so deftly weaves about this situation is not as distinguished 
as the purely delineative work, why after all it is a good story, 
and good stories are not so numerous these days that one can 
afford to be too particular. (The Prisoners of Hartling. By 
J. D. Beresford. The Macmillan Co.) 
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The Twenty-Nine Tales from the French which Mrs. Alys 
Eyre Macklin has translated for American publication will be 
most interesting: to those professional and unprofessional students 
of the short story so numerous in this country today. It is such 
a book as we might expect to see far more frequently than we do, 
since everyone in the United States who does not write poetry 
does write short stories, secretly or otherwise, and devote much 
time to the study of other people’s short stories. Judging from 
the autobiographical notes appended to each name but two or 
three of the writers selected to appear in this volume are of more 
than ordinary prominence at home, though all are “known”: thus 
the book offers a collection of representative French short stories. 
And there are many people in America who will be glad of an 
opportunity to study twenty-nine representative French short 
stories. 

They will discover that the average contemporary French 
conte is a vastly different thing from the short story as it is known 
in America, and that the difference lies less in the subject matter, 
less in “the self-assurance, the flexibility, the universatility” of 
manner—to quote Robert Herrick, who provides an interesting 
prefatory essay to the book—than in the fact the French writers 
have cultivated to its final perfection the art of compression and 
elimination—an art which will never be learned in America so 
long as our magazine editors continue to indulge their weakness 

_for stringing out stories between broad columns of advertising 
matter. (Twenty-Nine Tales from the French. Translated by 
Alys Eyre Macklin. Harcourt, Brace & Co.) 


Some Not Quite So Modest Books 


First and worst of the novels that come under this heading 
is the story called One Man’s View, by Leonard Merrick. That 
much is promised of this book which it does not begin to realize 
is not, I am persuaded, the fault of Mr. Merrick himself, who 
has never, since the beginning of the Merrick boom some three 
or four years ago, showed signs of thinking of himself half the 
great things his publisher succeeded—for a while—in making the 
public think of him. With the just mentioned boom began, of 
course, the process of re-issuing all of Mr. Merrick’s earlier 
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works, and there is every indication in the present volume that 
they have got, now, somewhere near the earliest. Since the first 
publication of One Man’s View, in 1897, Mr. Merrick has written 
some very charming things, and it is really too bad to shame them 
so with the remorseless resurrection of such palpably amateurish 
efforts as this. 


One feels sorriest, however, for Mr. Granville Barker, who 
doubtless promised to provide a preface for the book before he 
had read it. Mr. Barker has probably read many novels about 
worthy but prosaic men who married, with disastrous results, 
wives with artistic tendencies. But when he read this one his 
soul must have fainted within him. Certainly his critical faculty 
did, for in his terrible embarrassment at having pledged himself 
to boost such a book he produced an introduction even more in- 
effectual than the novel itself. (One Man’s View. By Leonard 
Merrick. E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


Another novel which might have presented itself with a 
little less assurance is Wanderers, by Knut Hamsun. If this 
book were the only one of its kind that Hamsun had produced 
it would be very interesting to students of his work. But it close- 
ly resembles, without being so good, the story called Dreamers, 
which closely resembled, without being so good, the story called 
Pan. And there are still others, I hear, done in the same distrait, 
futile manner. It is a peculiarity of most of the characters in this 
volume that they appear to exist in a state of semi-consciousness, 
yet while the reader is permitted to know little more of them 
than their names they somehow convey the impression of knowing 
everything about each other. They are, for the most part, vague, 
thin shapes moving indeterminately from nothing to nothing and 
observing on the way things as indefinite as themselves. Of 
course there are passages, episodes in the book which stand out- 
side this estimation, but as a whole the mood of Wanderers is that 
unsatisfactory one in which Hamsun sets himself to stretch shades 
of thought and feeling already dangerously fine to a point where 
they vanish altogether from the realm of reality. (Wanderers. 
By Knut Hamsun. Alfred A. Knopf.) 
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Some Entirely Too Modest Books 


The collection ot parodies published by Mr. Donald Ogden 
Stewart early in the winter was undoubtedly the best seen in this 
country for many a year, but now Mr. Louis Untermeyer offers 
one which is still better. He calls it Heavens without exclamatory 
intent but simply because it sets forth the horrible experience of 
a dead gentleman who, offered his choice of several different 
Heavens, takes a look at them all, first the Heaven of Gilbert 
Chesterton, then in succession those of H. G. Wells, of George 
Moore, of James Branch Cabell and of Sinclair Lewis. 

One envies Mr. Untermeyer the good time he must have had 
writing the book, and one envies the parodied authors the good 
time they must have reading it—all except Mr. Moore, that is, 
whose sense of humor is doubtful. As a tribute to Mr. Unter- 
meyer’s imitative faculty, one of his victims has earnestly asserted 
that he would have been delighted to have written seriously the 
parody of himself, and, indeed, each of the men whose work is 
here limned might well wonder if he did not actually, in some 
unguarded moment, write and lose the sketch which Mr. Unter- 
meyer now puckishly offers him as a caricature. 

But the book is not all humor. Mr. Untermeyer lifts parody, 
as so few have done before him, to the level of high art. That 
is to say, he may mock and gibe, but never with malice, and always 
with the understanding that parody in its best form is but one 
of the vehicles of criticism. In his visions of the Hereafters 
that might be created and inhabited by Chesterton, Wells, Moore, 
Cabell and Lewis, he has not contented himself with seizing upon 
the stylistic peculiarities of these literary gods, but has exhibited 
a profound grasp of their various philosophies, their motives and 
their ideals, and has somehow mingled with his fun-making the 
sanest, soundest judgment. 

But half of the book is devoted to literary Heavens. In the 
second half Mr. Untermeyer introduces his readers to a set of 
what he calls Previews—that is, criticisms of certain volumes 
which, he believes, must inevitably be published some day, though 
we have been spared them so far. One of them offers the Einstein 
theory as it might be interpreted by seventeen representative 
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American poets. The whole volume is such a delight that one 
observes with regret Mr. Untermeyer’s dedicatorial renunciation 
of this form of art. “Putting up his blunted lance,” he writes, 
“and deserting, for all time, the ensanguined lists of Parody, the 
author dedicates these feints and skirmishes in that field to—” 
What is this, Mr. Untermeyer? Have you shown us—or, at 
least, reminded us—what parody can be, only to deny us further 
treats? (Heavens. By Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co.) 

It-is rather surprising that the publishers of Children of ‘the 
Market Place, by Edgar Lee Masters, author of the enduring 
Spoon River Anthology, should have made so little noise about 
the book. It is true that The Macmillan Co. is not accustomed 
to making much noise about its books, but an exception might 
have been made in the case of so unusual a novel as this one. 


Come to think about it, the term “novel” falls more than 
a little short of covering the book. It is, rather, a fictional auto- 
biography, which, were it real would take its place among the 
biggest works of that class. Its sets forth the life of an English- 
man who comes to America in the eighteen-thirties, views the 
—to us—quaint New York of that period, travels to Chicago, 
then little more than a village, and down the Mississippi to Jack- 
sonville, Ill., where he lives until the beginning of the present 
century, visiting occasionally other parts of the country which 
we thus see, at interesting stages of their progress, through his 
eyes. The book is therefore, in a sense, a brilliant, powerful, 
and independent relation of one side of American history, from 
a viewpoint at once contemporary and dispassionate, since the 
supposed author, though he casts in his lot with America, is never 
wholly concerned in what he sees or even what he takes part in. 


Through his eyes is recreated in a remarkable fashion the 
growth of the State Illinois from. the early days till 1900, and 
the growth of the city Chicago. We meet and know intimately 
Stephen Douglas, strange and powerful man, and Lincoln. We 
go through the dramatic days leading to the Civil War, hear men 
discussing, not as questions buried between the pages of a history 
book but as questions vital to the moment, the various issues that 
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combined to produce that cataclysm. We see, too, the personal 
drama of the narrator’s life, which is an absorbing as though the 
book were only a novel. The most amazing thing about these 
“reminiscences” is that they are not genuine: one is continually 
put to it to realize that. The next most amazing thing is the 
prodigious effort of imagination which the writing of it must 
have called for. (Children of the Market Place. By Edgar Lee 
Masters. The Macmillan Co.) 


Virgima Strongly to the Front 


This spring appears to be open season for Virginia writers. 
Three of them have published novels in one month, Miss Mary 
Johnston, Mr. Henry Sydnor Harrison and Mr. Earl G. Curtis, 
and in a few days will appear the latest work of Miss Ellen 
Glasgow. 


Saint Teresa is Mr. Harrison’s first novel in some six or 
seven years, and in it he seems to have tried to get as far from 
the manner, matter and method of his other novels as he could. 
Well, he did it. Saint Teresa is nothing if not peculiar. There 
is a character—none other than Teresa herself, ironically called 
Saint by the newspapers for which, with her millions and her 
oddities, she had been “copy” all her life—who is like no other 
character in fiction. And there are episodes of which the same 
may be said—notably the grand scrimmage near the end. There 
have been fights in fiction before this between hero and heroine, 
but nothing like the knock-down, kick, scratch, gouge, bite, slap, and 
knock-down again fight between Teresa and the efficiency expert 
whom she employed to keep her office in order. In the first place, 
the gentleman had done nothing but accuse Teresa of dishonesty 
in her business methods: he had not tried to flirt with her—no, 
for it was well known that she had once shot a man who did that. 
Yet she leaped upon him, fought him through thirteen rousing 
pages, and finally laid him out, having in the first round thought- 
fully stuck him with a jack-knife so that he at last fainted from 
loss of blood. 


——— 
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Insatiety was the key-note of Saint Teresa’s character. That 
had been plain from the beginning of the book, so that no one 
could be surprised at the events following the great battle, when, 
obviously thrilled by the knowledge that here was a man whom 
she could beat up whenever she wished to, the Teresa who “hated 
love” immediately pursued all over town the barely convalescent 
victim of her physical prowess, in order to fling herself in his arms. 
He tried to escape her, but she cornered him at last, and the book 
ends with the promise of wedding bells. 

Saint Teresa is badly written. It greatly needs a pruning 
knife, Mr. Harrison has not yet learned the art of selection and 
arrangement. Then, too, there are certain peculiarities of style 
in the book, certain phrases, all too frequent, the use of which 
can only be accounted for by carelessness, and many sentences 
whose construction must be explained in the same way. But 
for all its faults Saint Teresa is interesting. With the ex- 
ception of the opening incidents and the ending you cannot tell 
“what darn thing is going to happen next” and you are likely 
to sit up late to find out. At least, I confess I did. (Saint 
Teresa. By Henry Sydnor Harrison. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

Unlike Mr. Harrison’s novel, one of the most striking fea- 
tures of the latest work of Miss Johnston is the degree to which 
she has developed the art of selection and arrangement—partic- 
ularly selection. Not one unnecessary word or incident found its 
way into the story called Silver Cross. One feels all through the 
book that the severest criticism it ever received was imposed on 
it by Miss Johnston herself before it left her hands. There are 
times, even, when the question arises if Miss Johnston has not 
been too severe with her own work: there are passages that 
read like an outline which the author intended to fill in and 
expand, But that is before one “gets on”, so to speak, to the 
style, which though belonging to the broad impressionistic school, 
yet manages to be Miss Johnston’s alone. 

It was the same with Sweet Rocket, the strange little book 
which Miss Johnston published something over a year ago. It 
too read, at times, like an outline meant to be filled in and expanded 
later. I remember thinking at the time that it would be an inter- 
esting task to trace in detail the evolution of Mary Johnston, the 
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author of To Have and To Hold and Audrey, those colorful ro- 
mances full of scented brawlers and patched and powdered ladies, 
into the Mary Johnston of Sweet Rocket, the characters of which 
were not so much men and women as minds groping in the dawn 
of a new cult, and which one read less with the feeling that the 
doctrines of widened consciousness was “presented”, in the sense 
of its having been already exhausted by exploration and analysis, 
as with the feeling of accompanying a questing spirit which was 
itself yet in the discovery stage, feeling its way. 

In Silver Cross Miss Johnston returns, for her subject matter, 
to the romantic past, to the field of her early successes, thus put- 
ting her later style and her new philosophy, with which the book 
is faintly colored, to a strong test. They emerge triumphantly, 
and Silver Cross is the best story its author has written in many 
a year. It is a tale of England in the reign of Henry the Seventh, 
and of the various intrigues attendant upon the struggle between 
two monasteries for control of the surrounding countryside. 
There is in the book a curious combination of mysticism and 
matter-of-factness, the effect of which is to give the proper air of 
remoteness to the period and, at the same time, to emphasize the 
oneness with our own times of the human side of the drama of 
the people whose hopes and dreams, whose enmities and loves 
and machinations evolve the plot. (Silver Cross. By Mary 
Johnston. Little, Brown & Co.) 

Another Virginian whose name appears in the spring book 
lists almost simultaneously with Miss Johnston’s and Mr. Har- 
rison’s is Mr. Earl G. Curtis, a newcomer, who makes his bow 
with a book called Saturday Nights. One can tell from this 
novel that Mr. Curtis is a determined sort of man who will make 
his second book better than the first, and his third better than 
his second, and so on, He already knows how to paint real 
people: his characters, drawn from the humbler classes, par- 
ticularly the ignorant toilers in the tobacco factories of Richmond, 
are very much alive. What Mr. Curtis must cultivate is style, 
without which the ability that is certainly in him will not carry 
him very far. At present his writing has a variety of force, but 
for all our talk force in writing has little chance without indi- 
viduality of style to gain it an audience. But as I have said Mr. 
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Curtis is a determined man, and his acquisition of the quality 
known as “finish” should be only a matter of time. (Saturday 
Nights. By Earl G. Curtis. Reilly & Lee.) 


Miss Ellen Glasgow’s publishers have positively forbidden 
me to review her new book before May 12th, which is the date 
of its release to the public. “You can’t imagine,” they wrote, 
“the trouble we have with newspapers that break release dates. 
People see reviews of the book before it is published, go to the 
bookstores for it and are so indignant when the clerks look blank 
that they never again feel the impulse to buy it. Well, I won't re- 
view Miss Glasgow’s book just now, but surely a little preview—to 
borrow Mr. Untermeyer’s word—won’t hurt, if it is well under- 
stood that the volume will not be available before the twelfth. 


The book is—I beg pardon—will be called One Man In His 
Time, and will be a picture of Richmond, not of the old Richmond, 
but of the new, whose streets, figuratively speaking, are cluttered 
with the ruins of all that was good—from one point of view—and 
from another are bordered with rising symbols of what is better. 
One Man In His Time will present both these views fairly, will 
weigh them, the one against the other, through the medium of 
certain characters definitely wedded to the old, certain others 
representative of the new, and still others—the most interesting— 
standing confused between the two. 


It cannot be said that One Man In His Time will be tech- 
nically one of Miss Glasgow’s finest books. If the style is flow- 
ing, the action swift, it is at the sacrifice, somewhat, of the 
thoroughness, the completeness which one has learned to expect 
from her. In the development of her characters, for example, one 
will feel that Miss Glasgow has not extracted all that she might 
have from her story. At that, however, the book will be found 
a full one, the drama of the struggle between the spirits of the 
old and the new which must be going on now in so many South- 
ern cities is an absorbing one, and the admirable thing is that 
Miss Glasgow herself, loving the old as she must, will here turn 
her back upon so much of it and hold out her hands to the in- 


coming order. (One Man In His Time. By Ellen Glasgow. 
Doubleday; Page & Co.) 


